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LEND A HAND 


A Record of Progress and Journal of Organized Charity. 


Vou. III. DrEcEMBER, 1888. No. 12. 


WE have received a letter from a lady who is forming a new ‘+ Ten TimesfOne 
Club” which suggests some questions of such importance that we prefer to answer 
them in what may be called an open letter addressed to all our readers. Our corres- 
pondent has asked questions which the wisest men in the world do not know how 
toanswer. But with every eflort to consider them carefully something is gained. 
It is the business of this journal, as it is the business of the Christian church, to con- 
sider them thoughtfully and faithfully. The part of the letter to which we refer is in 
the following words : 

“We thought of framing a sort of pledge, which would make each one whom we 
induced to sign it a member of the Lend a Hand work and entitle her to wear the 
badge. The pledge embraces several matters which we think are evils. and which 
we might thus do a little to remedy. For instance, we would promise : 

“1. Never to buy ready-made garments from those stores whose employeesjare 
underpaid. 

“2, Never to buy azy ready-made garments, if it be possible to give the work, 
and just payment for it, to some needy person. 

“3, Whenever possible, to buy at small shops, instead of purchasing at the large 
stores, even though a better assortment is there offered. 

“4. Always buy shoes from a shoe-store, books from a book-store, furniture. 
kitchen utensils, etc., from their proper dealers, instead of patronizing the universal 
establishments. 

“To this | might add the pledge I see in the April Lenp a Hanp, * Never buy 
anything after six o’clock.’ 

* Now I thought it would be a good work to spread such a pledge. But a gen- 
tleman experienced in mercantile methods criticized it thus: * You should not dis- 
courage dealers in ready-made clothing, for many poor persons must buy of them 
and buy cheaply, or do without, as they have not time and means to make their own 
clothing. And as for the co-operative system in business, it is a sign of the progress 
ofthe times, and the small dealers do better to close their stores, and make a con- 
tract with the large dealer to sell shoes, furniture, etc.. under his roof.’ This made 
me hesitate, for I, too, long for the time Mr. Bellamy tells of in his Utopian book and 
would not work against anything tending that way. 

“Do you think such a pledge, to which we might add others of similar import, 
would be helpful or not in its effect? A band formed on such a basis could be thor- 
oughly elastic, embracing any number, needing no meetings or other organization, 
excepting that I would suggest a secretary, to whom every new member’s name 
should be sent.” F 

Thus far our correspondent. Now in the serious solution of such questions, it is 
always to be remembered that ‘* man is greater than humanity.” This fine epigram 
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was uttered as a sort of text by the late Dr. Bellows, in his course of careful lectures, 
which were a review of the whole subject of the treatment of the poor, delivered 
thirty years ago, before the Lowell Institute in Boston. Whatever theories or plans 
we have for the race in general, must not be permitted to interfere with the right of 
each individual child of God to live and to have life more abundantly. There must 
be no individual widow sacrificed before the car of Juggernaut in order that the 
grandeur of the spectacle may be improved. This central truth annoys some of the 
speculators. So much the worse for the speculators. It is said that it is a hindrance 
to the beneficent vperation of the law of selection. Perhaps that is so, and _ perhaps 
it is not, but if it is so, it is so much the worse for the law of selection. We mus 
do our duty by individual men and women, whatever our theories of the ultimate 


progress of the human race. 


Bur after this has been frankly granted, we must work by system, and with a de. 
termination that the work to be done shall be easier next week than it is this week. 
As Mr. Hemenway said, we must so administer our charities that we shall no 
make more beggars than we relieve. Otherwise we fall back into the well faster 
than we jump up. We have not helped the coming of God’s kingdom; we have 
done more harm than good. Such obvious and simple considerations are enough to 
throw every person upon the study of the sciences of social order, who undertakes, 
as our friend does, even the simplest service in the relief of the poor. 

1. It is safe to say that** we do no man any good unless we make him better.” In 
this business of buying the clothing, it may well be that a lady, who will herself 
make a personal acquaintance with the needle-woman, can show that needle-woman 
what are the defects in her work, how the work may be better done, and so make 
her a better needle-woman at the end of a month than she was at the beginning. I 
she does this, she has certainly so far helped matters forward. At the end of the 
month the world has more force, sewing is better done, and on the whole. that nee- 
dle-woman, as we tried to show in this place a month ago, is certain of higher, pur 
er, and more satisfying life. On this ground alone, we should be disposed to ap- 
prove of the part of the plan of the new society which requires of its members the person- 
al intimacy between them and those whom they employ, which results in the ignoring 
the middle-man, and from direct communication between the person who pays ani 
the person who receives. We beg readers to observe that we do not put the advar 
tage on the ground that the middle-man is abolished. The middle-man may be a ver) 
useful member of the community. But, if the lady who is to wear the clothing» 
willing to devote time, ability, sympathy and good sense to that personal intervies 
with the woman who makes it, which shall lift her up in the grade of being, so muci 
is gained. ‘Lhe middle-man must take care of himself, and there is no fear but he 
will take care of himself. 

It will be remembered all along that for many women of those classes who ale 
able to employ others to make their clothing, there is a great deal of time which ma 
‘be invested to advantage in this way; and the suggestion of our correspondent thus 
comes to the relief of that large unorganized society, which has so much to do in 

*» Providing Occupation for the Higher Classes.” 


2. But when we come to our friend’s second position, which seemed to be based 
upon the first, and inquire whether she is to go to the small shop instead of to the 
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large shop, whether she is to spend her time in hunting up the man who is losing 
custom under the rivalry of the great store, there is not the same reason for an affirm- 
ative answer. As her merchant friend taught her, this man will probably do more 
in his day’s work if he is working in co-operation with the other men at Wanamak- 
er’s, at Macy’s, at White’s, or at Hovey’s, or at Field’s, than he will if he is in the 
inconvenient quarters of his more petty place. The lady who has hunted him up in 
his little shop cannot flatter herself that she is teaching him anything; she cannot 
flatter herself that he is a better man at the end of the week than he was at the be- 
ginning. On the other hand, as her merchant friend told her, sympathy or co-oper- 
ation is the law of modern society. It is the law which was given it by no less a 
person than Jesus Christ. When he told men that they must bear each other’s bur- 
dens, and that they must minister to each other, he announced in advance that sys- 
tem of manufacture and trade, which, in a little stammering beginning, is already 
working such marvels that we hold up our hands and call them miracles. What 
the world is to see in the advance in this direction, the world of course does not yet 
know. 

The last question refers to the hours of work, a subject discussed with great ear- 
nestness by Father Osborne in the remarkable paper which we printed last April, 
called ** White Slaves.” Our readers know that our hopes and _ his, with regard to 
the legislation in Massachusetts, were disappointed. The bill which was introduced 
into the Massachusetts legislature, restricting the hours of work of clerks and other 
persons Who work in shops, was defeated. Here, again, is a subject which must not 
be discussed simply from the point of view of our warm-hearted wishes. The fail- 
ure of the bill was probably due, not to a lack of sympathy on the part of the legisla- 
tors, but to the very great difficulty of so arranging detail that the individual rights of 
the persons employed shall not be interfered with. 

It is not enough remembered that the state interferes only by indirection where it 
limits manufacturers to a ten-hour or an eight-hour system. The government of the 
United States, if it chooses, can pass a self-denying ordinance, and saysthat it will 
employ no workman in its establishments more than eight hours a day, and it does 
s. But the government of the United States has no power under the constitution of 
the country, to say that any individual workman shall not work twenty-four hours a 
day, if he chooses. “The state governments have more power, but they are not abso- 
lute = Thus the Bill of Rights of Massachusetts, and similar instruments in diflerent 
states. undoubtedly give to the citizen the right to occupy himself as he pleases, up to 
the very edge of suicide. The question has even been raised by well-informed writ- 
ers, Whether the state has any right to punish an attempt at suicide. When, then, a 
ten-hour act is passed, it is done only under the convenient recollection that children 
are wards of the state. The state of Massachusetts, for instance, is able to say that 
no child under the age of twelve shall be employed more than ten hours a day. It 
isunder that limitation that the great manufacturing companies which employ chil- 
dren, are obliged to make the same rule for all the persons in their employ. But it 
is quite certain that the state has not the power under the constitution to restrict in 
the same manner the employment of men, or probably of women. While women 
have not the suffrage, they might perhaps make claim that they also are the wards of 
the state: but we are not aware that there has been any decision made as to that 
point by a competent authority. 

Now unquestionably it is possible for the state of Massachusetts to pass a law pro- 
Viding that children shall not be employed behind the counter in shops more than 
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ten hours a day, but that was not the limitation which Father Osborne and those why 
worked with him,—the writer of these lines, among others,—were hoping to obtain, 

It would seem, then, that the terrible difficulties pointed out in the article to whic) 
we have referred, must be met in other ways. It has proved that the leaders of y. 
ciety have a good deal of power in what have been called ** early-closing movements,” 
It has proved, for instance, in several cities, that purchasers are willing, on the 
whole, to surrender the privilege of purchasing on Saturday afternoons, and to adj 
Saturday afternoons to the holiday which a beneficent religious system gives toe. 
erybody on Sunday. Our correspondent’s rule, ** never to purchase anything after 
six o’clock,” might be made, as we should suppose, very efficient, if it could be intr. 
duced widely among the King’s Daughters and in similar orders, as we believe i 
would be, if attention were fairly called to the dangers presented in Father Osborne: 
article. And such an effort would come quite within our rule that, in whatever we 
do, we are to attempt to make people better; or, in other words, that some measur 
of personal improvement,—physical, industrial, intellectual, moral, or spiritual,—s 
to be involved in every such reform. 

But it will be observed, of course, that there are certain enterprises which must be 
carried on in the evening or not at all. Our correspondent may wish to boycott the 
shops which provide ice-cream and oysters for parties coming from the theatres. But 
let us suppose that those parties are not returning from the theatre, but are coming 
from a grave lyceum lecture on ** The Philosophy of Beauty,” or possibly on * The 
Beauty of Philosophy,” on ** The Mathematics of Socialism,” or on ** The Socialism 
of Mathematics.” Or perhaps they are coming home from a missionary meeting 
which has been prolonged to a late hour by the eloquence and enthusiasm of the 
speakers. Because they are virtuous, shall they have no oysters and ice-cream? |: 
there anything wrong in keeping the shop open in the evening for those who need to 
purchase in the evening? These are questions which are put distinctly by the per 
sons who keep the shops, and the philanthropists must not attempt to interfere with 
the individual right of man or woman, unless this individual right clearly rum 


” 


athwart of an established principle of God’s law. 

As a matter of practice, the very best coflee saloons in the world are kept oper 
from midnight on the morning of the first of January to midnight at the end of De 
cember 31st. The early milk-man, the night policeman, the doctor returning from 
a difficult case in practice, the express who has ridden into town with the news» 
General Harrison’s election, may go in at three o’clock in the morning or at half-pas 
eleven at night, for the necessary cup of coflee or slice of toast, and they have it 
Our correspondent does not want to limit them. 

Now, in such cases as this, there is of course a relay of working force. — It woul 
seem to be the duty of the world to show how that relay of force can be best ar 
ranged and handled. Probably it would not be gained by an arbitrary boycott, such 
as the rule in our correspondent’s letter seems to propose. 


3. THis very interesting letter introduces also the great question of the possibl 
gain by combinations of work, which go under the name, sometimes of syndicates 
sometimes of trusts or rings. Speaking roughly, one might say that when the mo 
tive is good we call the thing a syndicate; when the motive is bad, we call it a ring 

This is as Mr. Burke said: ** When bad men conspire, good men combine ;” ant 
to this hour the difference between a conspiracy and a combination is simply in th 
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ILLEGITIMATE HEIRSHIP. 683 
motive. On the other hand, such books as Mr. Bellamy’s, as Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
net’s, referred to in another place in this number, and a hundred others, are discuss- 
ing this great question with so much wisdom and earnestness that the world certain- 
ly gains light upon it all along. We have thought our correspondent’s letter so 
important, that we have referred it to one of the first authorities in Massachusetts, in 
the hope that he will send us, for publication in an early number of Lenp A Hanp, 
some considerations going deeper and farther than these which we have been ofler- 


ing. We most cordially thank her for giving us the opportunity to lay such discus- 


sions before our readers. 


ILLEGITIMATE 


BY HON. A. 

PROBABLY no law exists at the present 
day, so extensive in its application and at 
thesame time so unjust in its character, 
as that which regulates the descent of 
property in cases of illegitimacy. Under 
thecommon law of England. which em- 
braces the several states of our union as 
well as our mother country, the principle 
which has all through the ages regulated 
the subject is that expressed in the Latin 
phrase, Nadiius filéus, ‘* the son of no- 
body” or nobody’s child. So complete- 
ly indeed has the law ignored his rights, 
in respect to the inheritance of property, 
that a more proper designation of his 
status would be represented or expressed 
In the 
of 


by the simple word ‘+ Nobody.” 
matter of inheritance derivation 
property from others, as heir or inherit- 
or, he is utterly ignored as having no ex- 
istence at all, being as absolutely cut off 
from all such source of gain or support as 


or 


ifhe were a mere brute or an inanimate 
clod of earth. Such is the law of the 
present day, not only in England, but in a 
lage part of the United States, wherev- 
er the principles of the common law 
have been adopted. In some of the states 
the law has, in some particulars, been 
modified, leaving, however, all others still 
cursed with the law as it has existed dur- 
ing the centuries of the past. 


HEIRSHIP. 


W. PAINE. 

If the fault were that of the unfortunate 
person who is thus made to suffer, there 
might be some excuse for the enormity, 
but when it is considered that he is with- 
out sin in the particular of his birth, and 
that the benefits of the law are enjoyed 
by those who alone are the sinners in the 
case, it is most remarkable that any such 
law should ever have had an existence, even 
in the darkest period of time, much more 
so, that it exists inany country enjoying the 
light of the nineteenth century. In a few 
of the states the law has been changed by 
statute enactments, relieving it somewhat 
of its enormity, but still leaving the gen- 
eral principle of the common law in full 
force. ‘The poor illegitimate is still in 
law regarded as ** nobody’s child,” a waif 
on the world’s charity, having no legal 
parentage, and hardly a legal existence, 
having no legal claim for support or pro- 
tection, except that which the poor-house 
aflords. Thanks to the charitable asso- 
ciations of the day for that kindness and 
aid which the law refuses, and for that 
recognition as a human subject, which 
the law utterly ignores so far as parent- 
age is involved. 

In Massachusetts a statute was enacted, 
making the unfortunate party the heir of 
his mother. After a short time a case 
occurred where the illegitimate died, hav- 
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ing been married, leaving children ; after 
which his mother died, leaving an estate 
to be inherited, and the grandchildren 
The 
Court, however, gave force to the exact 
language of the Act and decided that it 
was the illegitimate himself, alone, who 


claimed to inherit it as her heirs. 


was thus made heir and the grandchildren 


were excluded. A subsequent statute 
was enacted to remedy the defect, mak- 
ing all lineal descendants of the mother in 
their turn of her estate. 
This law is that of the Commonwealth 


alone. 


the inheritors 


This is about the extent of any amend- 
ment vet made to the provisions of the 
The father 
has been left out almost entirely, while 


law regulating the subject. 


his sins have been visited upon his unfort- 
unate child. The latter in no case is al- 
lowed, as a general thing, any participa- 
tion in the property of his father, how- 
ever rich he may be or however poor and 
destitute may be the unfortunate prog- 
eny. The curse of his unfortunate 
birth finds no alleviation and no remedy 
at law or in equity, but he is absolutely 
cut off from all the blessings of inherit- 
ance as completely as if he had died at 
his birth. 

The fault of the law as now described 
is especially severe in its application to a 
large class of cases existing throughout 
all civilized society, where a supposed 
marriage honestly entered into, and which 
results in raising up a family of children, 
turns out at last to be illegal, never 
This 


arises in various ways, but generally 


having had a valid celebration. 
where one of the parties had been previ- 
ously married and the marriage supposed 
to have been dissolved by death. Subse- 
quent developments proving the contin- 
ued existence of the absent partner, the 
new marriage is at once made void and 
all the children illegitimate, incapable of 
inheriting their parents’ estate as heirs. 
Another and perhaps more frequent cause 
of misfortune is where the former marriage 
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has been dissolved by divorce. Subse. 
quent developments have frequently showy 
such divorces illegally obtained Dy want 
of proper jurisdiction of the Court oro 
faithful compliance with all the conditions 





of the law regulating the subject. Sue 
cases are also not uncommon and] 

the same eflect of illegitimati ing alli 
the children of the new marriage. Inal! 


these cases, if the parents have neglected 
to provide for the contingen by will, 
the children are by law legally disinherit. 
ed and cannot share in or enjoy their prop- 
erty. 

In Maine, at the suggestion of the writ- 
er. a new statute has been enacted, doing 
away with a large part of these great 
evils and supplying a remedy, making 
the illegitimate child and its issue inal! 
cases the heir of his mother and also the 
heir of his father in all cases where he 
adopts the child into his family or in 
writing acknowledges his paternity, and 
in either of such cases the child and its 
issue shall inherit from its parents respect- 
ively and from their lineal and _ collateral 
kindred and these from such child and its 
issue, the same as if legitimate. 

The unfortunate child is thus by this 
law placed on an equality with others in 
all cases except where the father has fail- 
ed to recognize his relationship. 

The following is a copy of the law of 
Maine alluded to: 

‘* An illegitimate child is the heir of 
And any 


such child, born at any time, is the heir 


his parents who intermarry. 
of his mother. And_ provided the father 
of an illegitimate child adopts him or her 
into his family, or in writing acknowl 
edges before some Justice of the Peace ot 
Notary Public, that he is the father, such 
child is also the heir of his or her father. 
And in either of the foregoing cases, such 
child and its issue shall inherit from its 


parents respectively, and from their lineal 
and collateral kindred, and these from 
such child and its issue, the same asif 
legitimate.” 
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BREAD AND CAKE: OR, 


BY 


A SHE-ELEPHANT, one day, it is said, 
taking a walk abroad, chanced to set her 
foot upon a hen-partridge. Soon after 


she heard the cry of the orphaned chicks. 
« Poor little things !”? exclaimed she com- 
passionately, ** 1 know what it is to be a 
mother. I will be a mother to you.” 
And she immediately ‘sat down on the 
nest. 

Probably Sergeant Bliss’s little four- 
ten-year-old daughter, Nelly, never met 
with thisapologue. Otherwise she might 
have thought the last half of it, at least, 
uncomfortably fulfilled when her father’s 
cousin, the ponderous and pathetic Wid- 


ow Hopkins, expressing the very best of 


intentions towards all concerned, came 
unto the previously Bliss-full nest and 
proceeded without loss of time to sit down 
upon Nelly, not to speak of her five little 
brothers. 

Nelly hardly knew a sorrow, till her 
mother died, about a month before; and 
care she liked,—all the care she had been 
allowed to take. Mrs. 
ill, except when ** a new, dear, little baby’ 





Bliss was never 
> 
came; and then Nelly was always led in, 
all smiles and tiptoe, to see it take its 
first meal. She was always allowed to 
have it on her own knees, too, even when 
they were such small knees that they had 
to be straightened out for her on the floor 
by somebody else, who steadied the baby, 
too,and kept it from rolling off when her 
two chubby feet. set soles upright on the 
rag-carpet in front of her, worked with 
When 


Mrs. Bliss was well, she ran, talking, 


rapture like those of a purring cat. 


laughing and singing, ‘+ upstairs. down- 
with 


” 


stairs, and in my lady’s chamber, 
little Nelly talking, laughing and singing 
at her heels ; and whatever she did, Nelly 
found it very entertaining to see and to do 


THE 


MISS S. H. 


SERGEANT’S DAUGHTER. 


PALFREY. 
likewise. She was therefore by this time 


a very capable little maid-of-all-work. 
She could scrub, sweep, dust. make beds, 
set tables, wash dishes, boil, broil, roast. 
and bake plain buns and ** cookies” such 
as the boys delighted in, almost as well 
as her poor dear mother. 

After the 
ther’s knee with her arms round his neck. 


funeral, she sat on her fa- 
and besought him with tears,—a rare sight 
in her dancing, little brown eyes, so like 


' 


his wife’s !—** not to have anybody come 
to live, but to try her,—only try her.’ 
Sergeant Bliss was almost persuaded to 
let her But the 


neighbors advised otherwise, and were 


’ 


be his housekeeper. 
strenuous, as people are wont to be in un- 
asked advice. Hence the advent of Mrs. 
Hopkins. 

She made new rules. If the rules were 
not kept, she made a fuss. The children 
‘* must cat their victuals as quick as they 
could and not talk at the table, nor make 
a bit of noise in the house” ; and, especial- 
lv, Nelly must ** never sing, not till you- 
’re asked.” on account of Mrs. Hopkins’s 
‘‘nooralogy.”  (** Tf all that’s ‘nooralo- 
gy,’”’said twelve-year-old Tom, ** [should 
like to try o/¢/ralogy for a change.) She 
pronounced that ** buns an’ gingerbread 
was bad for the dyspepsy.” and made the 
children eat sour bread and rank butter. 
She declared ** the chairs an’ lounge look- 
ed t? 
The boys didn’t ought to set on ’em.” 

Moreover, she brought with her her 


ha’ ben new covered not a year. 


also ponderous and pathetic ** babe,” Au- 
gustinian Jacob. The day they came, 
little Sammy asked what was the differ- 
ence between a ‘+ babe” 
But after the first, they all thought they 
knew. 

The baby Blisses had all been rosy, 
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and a baby. 
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good-tempered and cheery. They slept 
by night, and cooed and crept by day. 
They seldom cried, unless something was 
the matter; and when it stopped being 
the matter, they stopped crying. When 
the successively larger Blisses amicably 
contended for the possession of them, they 
crowed with ecstasy. When left to their 
own devices, they usually turned to find 
full content in the playthings with which 
Nature had provided them in their own 
pink toes. 

Mrs. Hopkins’s ** babe”’ could not go 
to sleep without being walked, nor lie 
without being rocked, sit without being 
trotted, nor play on the floor without be- 
ing peep-booed. 
itself without any special provision for its 
entertainment, it said, ** A-oo!” And if 
that utterance did not meet with instant 
attention, it said it again, faster and faster 
and louder and louder, until at last it 
would burst into a full-blown cry, **A 
hack, a hack !—a hack, a hack !—Aha-ha- 
ha-ha-hah!”* And then Mrs. Hopkins 
would say to Nelly, ** Don’t you see how 
druv I be? An’ don’t you hear that bless- 
ed babe?” 

However, Nelly said her prayers, kept 


The moment it found 





her temper, and set her little wits to 
work ; and soon things mended, as things 
often will. Her father said she must go 
back to school; and when Mrs. Hopkins 
suggested that she didn’t ‘really see 
how Nelly could be spared to go,—not till 
Augustinian Jacob got his teeth,” the 
Sergeant, mild man though he was in 
time of peace, ** soi down his foot,” as 
she deposed, and proclaimed, in his long- 
unused military tone, that then he ** must 
So Nel- 


ly went, as formerly, twice a day with 


find s6mebody else that could.” 
her brothers and had ** beautiful times 
with the other girls.””. When she came 
home, she, with a boy or two aiding and 
abetting, mixed and kneaded buns, rolls 
and so forth overnight, and rose early and 
baked them in the morning. (Mrs. Hop- 
kins never found that it hurt even her at 


all to eat them if somebody else made 
them.) Nelly persuaded her tather to 
pitch an old tent, which had lain in the 
garret ever since its service in the war, in 
‘the back-lot” among the wild-straw- 
berry plants and blueberry and _ elder 
bushes; and there, at odd moments, he 
smoked the pipe of peace and talked as 
usual to her and the boys, while she 
mended their clothes and kept them out 
of scrapes, and they scrambled in and out, 
and made as much good-humored noise 
as boys ought, and brought her wild roses 
to make a wreath for her hat. There, 
too, she often dandled Augustinian Ja- 
cob, till his poor great white checks took 
on a hue that looked a little more likea 
reflection from her And Mrs. 
Hopkins soon had to withdraw her ob- 
jection to music; for nothing else made 
that babe so ‘* good.” The Sergeant sang 
Moody and Sankey’s ** Gospel Melodies,” 
and camp-songs ; and the boys sang with 
little fluty voices, while the sparrows bal- 
anced themselves on the topmost sprays 
of the cedars, or perched on the tops of 


own. 


the haycocks on the other side of the 
stone wall, and piped, ** Sweet. sweet, 

these summer-days, summer- 
days!” and Nelly had somewhere pick- 
ed up a quaint little ditty of her own that 


sweet, 


seemed to have a peculiarly ‘+ happyfy- 
ing” eflect upon the lugubrious infant: 
“There was a little boy, 
For him my heart doth ache, - 
He threw away his bread, 
Because it was not cake. 
Chorus of small brothers fortzss/mo con 
strepito: 
“ Because it was not cake, 
It was not—was not cake! 
(dim.) Oh, no, oh, no, oh, no! 
It was not cake, (fp) not cake. 
‘Then unto him, in wrath, 
His mother dear, she said, 
‘You shall not taste of cake 
Until you eat your bread.’ 


Chorus as before: 


“*Until you eat your bread, 
Your bread, bread, bread, bread, bread t 
Oh, no, no, no, no, no! 
Not till you eat your bread.’ "" 
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The Sergeant laughed, the first time he 
heard it, and said, ** That’s right, little 
Nell; always act upon that, and you'll 
be a wise Woman.” 

“7 don’t understand, father.” 

The Sergeant explained ; but it is hard- 


Lenp A HAND with his explanation. He 
had belonged to a ** Young Men’s Debat- 
ing Society” in his bachelor days, and 
was fond of explanations and illustrations. 
He gave the children plenty of them, and 
perhaps pretty wordy ones sometimes ; 
but they generally liked them, because 
they always loved him and liked him, es- 
pecially when he told them stories about 
the war. 

‘“T want to be a soldier, too, father,” 
said little Bobby, one day, ** and go toa 
war.” 

“Mebbe you will; only mind it’s in a 
good cause. There’s a upper side to ev- 
erything, mind you, as well as a lower 
side; and you'll generally find the upper 





side is the one best worth looking at.” 

* Pull,” said the pipe. 

“The best part of soldiering, now, is 
duty and courage and faithfulness; and 
anybody can have them whether there’s 
war or not. And if you only go in a bad 
cause for the uniform or the pay or pro- 
motion, or because other folks are going, 
mind you, it aint much better than first 
cousin to murder.” 

“Pull, puff whiff, whiff.” said the 
pipe. 

The Sergeant went on with a fresh in- 
spiration : 

“But you’ve got to get into the way, 
and keep yourselves in the way, of know- 
ing right from wrong and black from 
white in everything, not only in war. 









And don’t you ever let anybody cheat you 
into calling one the tother.” : 

“Pull, pufh” 

“Don’t ye know how ye match the 
counters when you’re playing dominoes ? 
Match your words to facts jest so, so that 
there can’t be any mistake about them. 


THE 


ly worth while to trouble the readers of 
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And test your deed or your word and 
make it match God's word before you’ve 
done with it.” 

* Whifh.” 

*» Ask your own conscience before you 
do or say anything you’re in doubt about, 
Is it brave or cowardly, faithful or un- 
faithful, the truth or a lie?” 

‘+ Father,” said Nelly, ‘* ’m almost 
sorry I’m only a girl, and can never go to 
war. I should like to be brave and faith- 
ful and save somebody’s life.” 

‘* A-oo!” said Augustinian Jacob. 

Perhaps she did save his life ; for, when 
she found how often his poor little feed- 
ing-bottle was neglected, she learned to 
cleanse it thoroughly and to prepare his 
rations ; and between those and the fresh 
air she gave him, not only in the tent, 
but in Sammy’s little go-cart, he looked 
‘* something like a baby” and ‘* a-ooed ” 
much less when the season was over. 
(He grew so fond of her, indeed, and she 
of him, that Mrs. Hopkins would gladly 
have made him over to her even at night. 
But there again the Sergeant *+ set down 
his foot.” ** She always takes our Sam- 
my to sleep in her room,” said he, *+ and 
Two to one isn’t fair for 


’ 


that’s enough. 
a girl of her age.’’) 

But it is more than doubtful whether 
Nelly, in the most righteous cause in the 
world, could ever have taken as kindly as 
Joan of Arc to the business of killing 
people ; for if Tom had a rat or a fowl to 
exterminate, she always ran off as fast and 
as far as she could, with both ears stopped 
and eyes to the front; though when Bob- 
by had hurt the feelings of a hornet and 
it made at him for reprisals, she covered 
his retreat gallantly with her own little 
bare hands, and took the consequences 
for him. 

When the summer was over and the 
autumn grew too late and cold for sitting 
out-of-doors, she swept and dusted the 
garret for a play-room, and got the tent 
pitched at one end of it. The Sergeant 
put up a tiny air-tight stove, at the other 
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for her, with a funnel out of the window ; 
and there the children parched corn, 
pulled molasses candy, and roasted chest- 
nuts that they all went to the wood to 
gather, and were cosy and merry while 
the icicles fringed the eaves. 

So two vears passed with a good deal 
of comfort and a great deal of fun; and 
then the poor dear Sergeant, too, sudden- 
ly died ; and now his little home was «es- 
olate indeed ; and not even his true-heart- 
ed and spirited little daughter could make 
it a home any longer. 
aman who had faced death in the field 
so often, (perhaps just because he had 
done so, and come off in safety,) his 
death seemed to be the last thing of which 
he had thought. He had been too much 
bent on supplying his family’s present 
wants to lay by any further provision for 
them, and had once said to a friend: **1 
calclelate to give ’em all a good edjication 
and a good living till Nelly is married 
and the boys are twenty-one. After that 
I s’pose they’ll be able to shift for them- 
selves jest as I did.” 

The very house was not theirs. It was 
to be let, at the end of a month, to a new 
tenant. 

The children had to be scattered ; but 
they bore a good name; and people were 
The master carpenters with 
the Sergeant had worked took 


very kind. 
whom 
Tom, to keep him at school a little longer 
and to teach him their trade. Bobby and 
Sammy, the youngest two, were to go to 
a married, but childless, uncle at the 
West. The minister placed Billy, the 
scholar of the family, at Exeter Academy ; 
and the Doctor was glad of steady little 
Charley as an office-boy. There was a 
strong mutual attachment between him 
and his mistress at the town-school ; and 
he could be trusted to run over to her, 
whenever he could be spared, to have his 
lessons set and explained to him, and to 
learn them as well as he could while wait- 


ing in office or gig. 
The parents of an invalid school-mate 


Strange to say, of 


A HAND. 


of Nelly invited her to go abroad with 
them, for two years, as a companion to 


their daughter. Nelly’s eyes danced 
again, for the first time since the Ser. 
geant’s death; and the tears came back 
into them when she refused; but refuse 
she did, though she had to pause more 
than once to command her voice: *] 
should like it—oh. ever so much! There 
isn’t anything else in the world hould 
like so much! But I couldn’t lesve the 
boys to go so far, yOu dear, kind Jenny, 
They’re so young, you know; and _ they 
might be sick or something and want me. 
I don’t feel as if father and mother would 
say [ had better.” 

Then the minister’s wife had a letter 


from an old friend in town, with this 
passage in it: 

** Don’t you remember the two nice 
girls I brought here with me trom our old 
home, when I was married? ‘They have 
lived with me ever since; and now Hep- 
sy isdead! Oh, dear me! _ I never ex- 
pect to have such comfort again. 
understood what I said; and [ could be- 
They read their 


They 


lieve what they said. 
Bibles, and came in to family prayers, 
and made the same things last twenty 
years without breaking, and, in short, did 
everything in the good, steady, old-fash- 
ioned, thorough, New England way. I 
don’t suppose, by any chance, you could 
send me another, could you? — It was the 
*second-girl.’ as they call it) nowadays, 
that died. [shall have to have a foreign- 
er now, Lam afraid; and she will upset 
my old Sally; and we shall have chaos 
come again. My husband cannot under- 
stand how it is that lam so worried. He 
is out of the house all day and knows 
nothing about it. He says, + If the first 
you try don’t answer, try another; and, 
if one can’t fill the place again, have two.’ 
“* Double, double, 
‘Toil and trouble,’ 
say I—to myself—but yow will under- 
stand,—sha’n’t you ?—even if you cannot 


help. Of course, I should be ashamed 
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not to pay fair wages ; and [ think I may 
say without boasting, that a good girl 
would find a good home with Sally, not 
Oh! I forgot 
to say that, as my sister’s dear little Alice 


to speak of Sally’s mistress. 


will be with me for some weeks before 
long, | shall want somebody who can 
be trusted to keep a child safe and hap- 
py.” 

The minister’s wife knew Nelly, who 
had been in her class at Sunday-school. 
Having noticed her playful and gentle 
ways with the little ones, she sent for her 
letter. ‘°* It 
doesn’t seem much of a substitute for a 


and read her part of the 


’ 


trip to Europe, I’m afraid, Nelly,” she add- 


edkindly.  ** I hardly know how to advise 
you. But nothing else offers; and I can 
assure you of so much: you could not 
find a safer or kinder employer than Mrs. 
Freeman.” 
Nelly smiled : 


‘Throw away my bread 


‘+ | mustn’t 


Because it is not cake.” 

The minister’s wife smiled too. She 
had heard Nelly’s song. 

“Tf they let me have the little girl in 
my room at night, ma’am, I sha’n’t be so 
homesick; and I suppose this wouldn’t 
be only bread for me, but clothes for 
Billy.” 

** No doubt, my child.” 

“And he must have some, and pretty 
quick too—he grows so fast—particularly 
a great-coat for the winter. Tom is such 
alittle fellow of his age that he can wear 
hisown a year longer; and I don’t want 
to alter dear father’s; Ud rather keep 
them just as they are till the boys grow 
upto them. OT beg your pardon, Mrs. 
Mather! I oughtn’t to take up your time 
with all that; but, if you think [ am 
choosing right, would you be so very kind 


asto ask Mrs. Freeman, when you answer 
her letter, whether she should like to try 
me, and when I should come?” 
Accordingly, in due time, a very mod- 
est and sweet-looking young thing pre- 
herself 


sented before Mrs. Freeman. 


She shyly lifted a dewy apple-blossom 
face with a tremulous smile to meet the 
kind welcome that greeted her, and did 
her best to wink out of sight the tears 
which would spangle her brown eye-lash- 
es. (She had just parted on the door- 
steps with Tom, who brought their moth- 
er’s neat little valise so far for her, after 
they left Bobby and Sammy in a railroad 
car, ticketed and addressed like less pre- 
cious goods to be forwarded, recommend- 
ing them most earnestly to the tender 
mercies of a conductor, who promised to 
hand them on in like manner through 
the next to the next to Chicago, where 
their uncle would meet them.) For the 
rest, she had a round, springy, well-made 
form of the middle height, and looked 
healthy, trusty, and neat from head to 
foot in her simple mourning, consisting 
of her last year’s well-saved gray jacket 
and skirt (round the latter of which a 
tuck let down made a dark band for gar- 
niture) and a small, plain straw hat, 
which Mrs. Mather had trimmed with 
one of her own black ribbons. 

Her new mistress was touched, more 
indeed, than she thought it best to show, 
by her appearance and circumstances. 
Seeing her hard struggle for self-com- 
mand, she cut short the orders she had 
begun to give her and sent her at once to 
her room, ** up two flights of stairs from 
this floor, front. You may come to me 
again in half an hour, when the town- 
clocks strike twelve.” 

‘*[’m not sorry it’s an attic,” thought 
Nelly. as she stood in the middle of it and 
took an observation; ‘ it makes it seem 
a little like the garret at home; and it 
looks as if a very tidy woman had _ had it 
before me.” 

Floor and walls were in good repair, 
There 
were two small strips of clean Kidder- 


and painted a clear, even yellow. 


minster carpet, two chairs, a table, a 
chest of drawers with a small looking- 
glass, a neat wash-stand and a very com- 
fortable bed. The door was open into a 
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closet with three rows of pegs, and some 
well-scrubbed and dusted shelves. Noth- 
ing looked new, but nothing abused or 
damaged. 

Nelly threw open the window and 
blinds, and saw, through a forest of red 
chimneys, the tops of green trees, with a 
glimmer of blue sea and a white sail on 
it beyond. She thought of Dickens’s 
cockney hero enjoying ‘* such a view of 
chimney-pots,” and said to herself, ‘+ Per- 
haps I shall be very fond of all this in 
time.” She hastily unlocked her travel- 
ling-bag, set up her dear photographed 
‘family group” over the mantel-piece, 
combed her long, brown, clustering hair 
smooth round her forehead, washed her 
face and hands, tied on a fresh white 
apron, and, when she next appeared be- 
fore Mrs. Freeman, looked like a calm 
and cheerful, if not, as formerly, a very 
lively and light-hearted girl. 

She took directions nicely, with an air 
of respect, intelligence and good-will, 
and carried them out with punctuality and 
efficiency ; and it was not long before a 
thorough and happy extente cordiale had 
established itself between mistress and 
maid. 

To this perhaps a conversation con- 
tributed, part of which she heard one day 
as she waited at the dinner table. A 
clerical kinsman of Mrs. Freeman’s was 
spending the day with her: 

‘* It’s all nonsense, reverend sir, if you- 
"ll excuse my saying so,” said Mr. Free- 
man, ** all this notion of any possible sen- 
timental relations between masters and 
workmen, or employees, as they’re geese 
enough to call themselves, in French that 
they don’t know how to spell nor pro- 
nounce, as if the plain English of the 
matter wasn’t good enough for’em. [’m 
a self-made man myself, you know; and 
I can tell you something about it from 
my own experience. I always meant to 


be a leading manufacturer—if I could; 
and, in order to know the ropes thor- 
oughly and to get a little capital to start 


with, I worked five years with a machin. 
ist as a journeyman. When my time was 
up, I just put on my hat and gave hima 
nod. He had his on already, and gave 
me another. He said: * Well, you've 
’arned your wages. I haven’t any fault to 
find.’ I said: * And you’ve paid ’em. | 
haven’t either.’ That was all; and in 
the ten years following, that we lived in 
the same town, I don’t suppose we ever 
exchanged as many sentences. Why, our 
very house-servants don’t care for us, and 
aren’t grateful to us; and why should 
they be? It’s a purely financial relation, 
as I always tell my wife, who wont be- 
lieve me. We don’t keep them for 
their sake, but for their work; and they 
don’t serve us for our sake, but for our 
pay.” 

‘Now, my dear,” cried Mrs. Free- 
man, ** don’t you remember a certain 
rather hateful little song you used to 
make me sing to you under protest, ‘O 
Charles, I wonder that the earth don’t 
open where you stand’? I shall have to 
get up that one line of it at least, for your 
benefit. I hope you wont accept his tes- 
timony as to my méxage, at least, Cousin 
Ernest. Familiarity is undesirable, of 
course, in most of the relations of life; 
but Iam sure that the tie between mis- 
tresses and their domestics, properly sus- 
tained, is a very valuable one; and 
Charles had better not try to convert me; 
for the moment I become convinced that 
mutual interest and attachment between 
parlor and kitchen are hopeless, I shall 
give up housekeeping as not worth the 
trouble, and pack him off to end his com- 
fortless days with me in a hotel.” 

** And serve him quite right, too,” said 
the clerical kinsman. 

All laughed but Nelly, who was glad 
when she could make her escape into the 
china closet to cool her cheeks. She had 
been handing dishes and changing plates 
so noiselessly that, except Mrs. Freeman 
perhaps, they had been hardly conscious 
of her presence. ‘* Never mind,” thought 
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she, ‘* I will be as faithful as I can to 
her, because she makes me love her; and 
to him, as long as I have to serve him, 
because I ought. ‘*There’s an upper 
side to everything, as well as a lower 
side; and the upper side is the one usu- 
ally the best worth looking at,’ as dear 


father said.” At this time. in her loneli- 
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ness and homesickness, she had a habit 
of repeating to herself as many of his 
good words as she could recollect. This 
helped her to preserve them for herself 
and her brothers. The dead are happy 
who can be so remembered. It gives 
them still a voice for good in the counsels 
of the living. 


[ 70 be concluded.) 


se 


A TRUE STORY. 


BY FLORENCE GRISWOLD BUCKSTOFF. 


A Group of ladies in a parlor in a Wis- 
consin town were’ discussing how they 
could help the working-girls, when one 
of their number quietly and simply told 
the following story, which, her friends 
say, is only one from a life-time rich in 
such experiences. I shall try to tell it in 
her own words, though they only sketched 
the story. The inner emotions of that 
girl’s heart you can imagine for your- 
selves. 

‘“T was sitting in my home one even- 
ing,” she began, ‘* when the bell rang, 
and on going to the door I found a little 
slip of a girl and a man. The girl did 
not look to be over sixteen, a pretty, slim 
little thing. She introduced the man as 
her uncle, and inquired if I had rooms to 
rent. * Yes,’ I said, and asked her bus- 
iness. She hesitated a minute and 
then shyly said: * lam thinking of open- 
ing a business college.’ (The innocent !) 
Well, I thought to myself, here’s a girl 
that needs mothering. So I asked her to 
come in and look at the rooms, and they 
seemed to suit her, and she staid. For 
two or three days she just moped about 
the house—the tears in her eyes ready to 
fall any minute—but I paid no attention, 
asked no questions, only took pains in ev- 
ery little way I could to show her kind- 
ness, and that I really loved her. So 


when Sabbath morning came, and I had 
my household duties done, I cut some 
beautiful flowers that I had in my con- 
servatory, and took them up to her. 

*** Well, Minnie.’ said I, + I’ve brought 
you a bouquet this morning.’ Then she 
burst right out into tears, and threw her 
arms around my 
out that she was going to tell me all 
about it, she couldn’t keep it to herself 
any longer. * All right, Minnie,’ said I, 
‘Tll be glad to hear, and if I can stand 
in the place of a mother to you, I will. 
But, Minnie,’ said I, * Minnie, did you 
think any of the time that I believed that 
Well, so the 
whole story came out: That man had 


neck, and sobbed 


man was your uncle?’ 


brought her clear way out here from 
Maine, promising to marry her! 

*** Well, Minnie,’ said I, at last, * you 
shall stay here with me, but mind you, 
that man never pays one cent of your 
board or comes near you again.’ : 

‘¢So I kept her. The man came to the 
house, and [told him I had found him 
out. He said then he would marry her. 
‘No, you wont marry her,’ said I, * you 
aren’t fit to marry her, you aren’t fit to 
“ive. (You should have heard the vehe- 
mence with which Mrs. said that.) 
If there’s any deep in hell deeper than 
all the rest, there’s where you belong,’ I. 
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said, and I talked to him till he shed 
tears. 

** And Minnie—he said and she said that 
she was yet innocent. Whether she was 
or not, I kept her, and found her work, 
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THE COMING OF 


BY MARY A. 


and before many years she married a 
young fellow, a nice young fellow, whose 
church, and 
she has been a good and happy woman, 
for anything I know, ever since.” 





parents belong to the 


THE KING. 


LATHBURY. 


On, make ready for the King, 


And prepare your 


offering ; 


For His coming, swiftly dawning, 
Breaks around us like the morning ; 


And our eyes may 


catch the grace 


Of the glory of His face, 


Bringing light u 


In the pathway of 
All the world is w 
Like a wind amon 


nto the world. 


the King 
akening ; 
¢ the mountains, 


Like a breaking forth of fountains, 
Sweeps a tide—the Holy Breath— 
O’er a thousand fields of death, 


Bringing life unto the world. 


In the temples of t 
Stood His daughte 
But each heart the 


** Child, come forth ! 


And their robes of 


he King 

rs worshiping. 

summons heareth,— 

Thy Lord appeareth !” 
vestal white 


Grow more lustrous with the light 
They are bearing to the world. 


Alleluia! Christ i 
And the world roll 


s born! 
$ past its morn. 


Heaven pours the tender glory 

Of Redemption’s wondrous story, 

With its deeps of love and pain, 

With its heights of loss and gain, 
Through a woman to the world. 


Alleluia! Christ i 


s risen! 


Angels at His rended prison, 
Radiant with His passing glory, 
on story, 


Send the resurrecti 
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HOTEL 





New methods of living demand a new 
code for the regulation of life, or rather a 
new application of the old Christian 
code. 

The family home was once regulated 
by customs which had their source in 
Christian precepts, mellowed by time. 
moditied by custom, but still essentially 





based upon Christian principle. 
Life was comparatively simple then. 
I can call up the picture of a large house 


ina small town. It is amply built of 


stone. in its own grounds. Its big door 
with flat stone, steps is approached by a 
gravel path from the gate. and large trees 
shade the front vard. Behind a garden, 
beyond it an apple orchard, stretch down 
to the river. Fences and shrubbery shut 
out neighbors on either side, although 
they are there within easy call. 

Inside the house a broad hall runs 
through the lower floor, with rooms open- 
ing on each side. these in turn commu- 





nicating by folding doors. Kitchen, wash- 
room. wood-house. are in an L behind. 
Above stairs are plenty of large, square, 
sunny rooms. and over this story again 1s 
a delightful garret. where furniture as it 
grows oldis relegated to live out its season 
of neglect. and come down again. fashion- 
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Winged with peace to conquer strife, 
Bearing everlasting life, 
Through a woman to the world. 


Alleluia! Christ is King! 

Wide His palace portals fling! 

Forth in fair procession flowing 

Come the royal daughters, going 

Where the King Himself may send 

Love and life that hath no end, 
Through a woman to the world! 


HOTEL LIVING. 


BY SUSAN HALE. 


able, when its proper period of retirement 
shall be passed. 

Open fires warm the separate rooms, 
and the sun unhindered does his share for 
the better portion of the vear. Even the 
entry-waysare habitable, for deep window- 
seats are tempting resting-places, and the 
clock on the landing is a companion. 

In this wide precinct there are at most 
twelve people living, all told; more like- 
ly the family is smaller. Grandmother 
has her warm. sunny bedroom on the low- 
er floor. near her cosy corner of the sit- 
ting-room. where her work-table and 
rocking-chair, along with her venerable 
presence. give dignity te the place. Fa- 
ther’s and mother’s room is also called the 
nursery. but the fledglings are out of the 
nest. the boys are men, and have their own 
rooms and studies. and the girls their 
pretty chambers and boudoirs. There 
are spare rooms in plenty, the blue room 
and the long room, and Cousin Maria’s 
room. so called because Maria so often 
comes to stay. There are closets whose 
depths have not been sounded within the 
memory of man, and larders and butter- 
ies and pantries, with shelves for jam and 
pickles. And there is a cellar, with 
stairs leading up to the dining-room, 
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which cats may ascend and descend at 
will. 

Moreover, there are piazzas and porch- 
es on all sides of the house, so that it is 
seldom that one cannot be found shelter- 
ed and sunny, or breezy and shaded, to 
suit the season of the year. All over the 
place are nooks of retreat. unseen by the 
neighbors, where one or two may stroll 
or sit, as they please. 

All this room, all this space, makes the 
mutual relations of the family run smooth- 
ly through the year. Dear Grandmamma, 
with her old-time tales, and her natural 
tendency to worry and give advice, is un- 
disturbed by noisy children, for they can be 
kept elsewhere ; the rest are not tempted 
to be impatient, because they can go 
away if they will. 

The busy members of the family, occu- 
pied in their own quarters, may perhaps 
not meet each other all the morning. The 
noonday dinner brings them together, and 
they are glad to see each other. Petru- 
chia has been painting all the morning, 


but no one has been annoyed by the smell, 


of oils, because her studio is in the garret 
with a north light. Katharine has been 
practising, but the piano disturbs no one, 
in the west parlor, and no one knows 
whether she has been practicing scales or 
a Chopin waltz. 

Mamma has been stuffing a cabbage, 
and here it is; very delicious, but no odor 
has penetrated from the remote kitchen to 
prejudice the palate beforehand. And 
who knows whether the children have 
been quarrelling over croquet, or planting 
peppergrass in their garden? No one. 
for the neighbors are not near enough or 
not idle enough to occupy themselves with 
investigating. 

There is room for everything in this 
house except quarrelling. If a daughter 


feels irritable, she can go away to her 


own place, and there, in her own cheer- 
ful room, of which she has sole control. 
surrounded by such pretty things as she 
is able to devise or aflord, she will proba- 


bly soon *tcome round.” Let John go 
and smoke if he is aggressive; he is safe 
in the room over the LL, where no one 
need come near him. 

The Christian 
the family are punctuality, cheerfulness, 
sweetness, mutual forbearance, and mp. 


virtues required jn 


tual accommodation. How easy thie prac- 
tice seems of these qualities, in a large 
house where there is plenty of room for 
everyone! It is easy for Katharine to get 
up in the morning at the right time, and 
to be ready for breakfast punctually, when 
she is alone in a large room with a big 
closet and plenty of drawers, her hath-tub 
adjoining, her windows and _ sunshine as 
she likes them, everything in its place, or 
not in its place, exactly as she prefers. 
She may stop and smell of her own hya- 
cinths that she likes to have growing on 
the sill, and she is not annoyed by that 
horrible bird of Petruchia’s; while Pe- 
truchia is rejoicing in the song of her 
canary, and wouldn’t be bothered with 
Katharine’s plants ** for anything.” 
Thus a bright, happy breakfast table is 
secured, and by it much gained for the 
whole day. The breakfast hour is a crit- 
ical one, for with many temperaments, 
perhaps all, the Christian graces do not 
begin their work so early in the day. 
This family in the large house, is all 
day long absolutely independent. in_ its 
movements. The members of it are free 
from each other, and free from oppressive 
intrusion. Social laws. prescribed and 
observed, prevent incursions of neighbors 
or friends before fixed hours ; when these 
hours arrive, there are limits to these in- 
cursions, and ample space in *: best par- 
or ** sitting-room ” for the receiving 
Petruchia 


lor’ 
and entertaining of guests 
may still tarry with her canary bird, and 
keepon her painting apron. Grandmam- 
ma will play hostess, and the guest re- 
joices in the freedom of the house. 
Bores exist everywhere, but where the 
burden of these is equally divided among 
an amiable and mutually obliging family, 
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itis not irksome, when each one has, in 
the large house, some fastness to flee to, 
on relieved guard. Besides, here, hospi- 
tality is a pleasure, not a task; there is 
room for cousins, friends, 
These are all welcome, for they are not a 


strangers. 
cause of anxiety. They are sure to be 
comfortable. for the different rooms af- 
ford every variety of ease. 

Friendly servants, more or less imper- 
fect, do the work of this family. Their 
interests are the same as those of their 
employers. Their speech dwells on the 
sametopics. “They are more or less help- 
edin the care of the house by the daugh- 
ters, for it isa pleasant task to take the 
charge of large, airv rooms, full of famil- 
iar objects, Which are almost like friends 
themselves. 

But what has happened to my family, 
happy and good, and apparently content in 
their ample home? 

The voung people have improved their 
minds, and want to go to town to live. 
Parents assenting. the house is shut up.— 
[hope not sold or let,—and thus the 
treasures of the garret left undisturbed. 
Cats are disposed of. cows and_ horses 
sold; agreater quiet fallsupon the tranquil 
neighborhood, so important is the family 
that has gone away. They have taken 
asunny apartment in a modern hotel, re- 
cently built, with every possible conven- 
ience, in the pleasantest part of a large 
city. 
when the 


It was late in the autumn 


change was made. Fierce winds and 
storms 


dreary ; as dead leaves swept along their 


south-east made the landscape 
way to the station they rejoiced to be 
leaving the countty. 
charming, comfortable, bright, in’ their 


Everything looked 


hotel apartment; they rejoiced in the ab- 
solute freedom from household care they 
had procured for themselves, by this wise 
and well-considered move. 

Spring has now arrived. a late spring. 
But few reluctant buds appear upon the 
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trees of the square in front of the Excellent 
Hotel. In the country, grass is green, and 
in sunny nooks the first wild flowers have 
shown themselves, real birds are singing, 
and the air, spite of rain and wind, is full 
of that sweet, promising smell the season 


gives. 

But Mr. Pogue and Mr. Rogue, the 
city gardeners, have not yet decided to 
have spring, and therefore have not yet 
brought out their hyacinths and crocuses, 
and its aspect is even more dreary than 
when winter snows covered the bare beds 
with a white sheet. 

Petruchia is looking listlessly out of 
windows at the umbrella tops going by 
in the street below, and Katharine leaves 
the piano, where she has been idly strum- 
ming, to join her sister. Their father 
throws down the twenty-second page of 
the Sawxday Globe, and leaves his chair in 
front of the genial radiator in the corner 
with a vawn, and a groan at an ill-advised 
burst of song from the canary, too close at 
hand, in the girls’ room, with an open 
door between. The mother of the tamily 
is sitting in her cramped bedroom, look- 
ing down a well which pretends to light 
it. and half-tears are in her eves as she 
thinks of the country home she herself 
never much wished to leave. 

** Where are the boys?” asks the fa- 
ther. 

**Not up. I suppose,” returns Petru- 
chia, crossly, ‘tor dawdling over their 


breakfast as usual. What did vou order, 


Katharine?” 
‘© Chops, of course. There is nothing 
else fit to have in this house!” 

** Fish-balls, my dear,” said her fa- 
ther, with an effort at playfulness. ** fish- 
balls. or baked beans, arethe rule for Sun- 
day mornings.” 

** Everlasting fish-balls. I am tired to 
death of them! 
with little bits of pork as Llewella used to 


If they could serve them 


for us.’ 


‘© And then the coflee! Oh, fora cup 


of Llewella’s cotlee!”’ 
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** Well, well, girls, no more grumbling. 
Who is for church?” 

For this is Sunday morning, and one of 
the arguments in favor of the town was 
the immense variety of favorite preachers 
whose services could be attended. 

‘**T am sick and tired of going to 
church! The same old music, same ser- 
mons, same service over again!” cried 
one of the young ladies. 

‘*It is too wet to go to church. This 
rain would spoil my plush, and I would 
not be seen at wy church in old clothes,” 
said the other. 

So they are left to count the drops that 
trickle down the pane, and squabble 
with their brothers when they come up 
from breakfast. while the parents sally 
out to religious worship. 

** If you go out, my dear, lock this out- 
er door, and leave the kev in the office. 
I think Mrs. Spyer comes in when we 
are out to look about. I found the table- 
cloth turned back overthis drawer the oth- 
er day, and I am sure I did not leave it 
so.” 

These are the last words of the mother 
as she goes out. 

** 1 wish,” said Petruchia, coldly, after 
she had watched her departing parent 
well away, ** I wish mother would not 
wear that sack. I saw Mrs. Mudge look- 
ing her all over in the elevator last Sun- 
day, and I know she despises us.” 

**What do you care for Mrs. Mudge? 
She has never called on us or done a de- 
cent thing since we have been here. | 
am sure we need not dress to please her !” 
replies Katharine. 

Meanwhile the parents stand waiting 
tor the lift, and quite a little group with 
them, for it is just the favorite moment 
for starting forchurch, #. e.,a few minutes 
after the time which would prevent the 
necessity of hurrying. 

** That boy! is he asleep!” cries Mrs. 


Mudge, and presses the knob for the third 
time. The lift is heard above, and the 
doors of it, sliding with a bang, proclaim 


that at each story, as it comes down, it js 
taking in passengers. It stops and ou 
country friends crowd in. There js 
scarce standing room for all, and only, 
few early elderly birds from the top story 
have the advantage of seats. Not one 
word is exchanged during the descent, 
except that Mrs. Mudge reproves the boy 
for being slow ; he. better bred. scorns t 
reply. 

Our country mamma timidly bows to 
one or two persons’ whom she now meets 
forthetwentieth time, asthisis her twenti- 
eth Sunday in the house. The bows are 
stiffly returned, not with haughtiness, but 
an air of embarrassment, as if it might 
not perhaps be right to take any notice. 

The landing reached, the group flies 
apart by different exits from the hotel. 
Keys are left at the desk. without a word. 
or with a gruff * good-morning.” to. the 
patient clerk who receives them ; and thus 
the inmates ofthe Exceilent Hotel proceed 
to their morning worship. 

** So you do not like living in town?” 
siuys a visitor, one of these days. 

** Oh! ves, we like living in town, but 
it is-this hotel!” 

** Then you are not going back to you 
own house to live?” 

** No, we are going to travel this sum- 
mer; but we shall give up these rooms. 
We should not keep on here. on any ac- 
count!” 

And then follows a catalogue of the 
discomforts and defects of their apart- 
ment. and of the management of the 
house. little discerning that the fault is 
largely in themselves. A long discussion 
follows upon the merits of all the many 
apartment houses. hotels and boarding: 
places in the town, They will try a new 
one every year. year after year, but the 
result will always be the same; moreand 
more critical, more and more cliscontent- 
ed as the time goes on, this family will 
become the terror of hotel-keepers.  U- 
willing to settle down again in their own 
home, if haply this refuge still remains to 
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them, dissatisfied alike with the Grand 
Hotel, Boulevard des Italiens, and the 
logging camp at Mattawamkeag, they 
will continue till the end of their lives to 
be wanderers upon the face of the earth. 
until death, too, 

“reaches them, 


Untreed, having seen nothing, all unblest. 


Surely the difficulty cannot lie with the 


keepers of all hotels, lodging-houses. 


apartment houses, — boarding - houses, 
leagued together to work the utter misery 
of mankind, with no important results to 
themselves. The fault must be, at least 
ina measure, with these wandering tribes 
themselves, since, wherever they establish 
themselves, they find the same wadlazse. 
“They change the place, and vet the pain remains.” 
There must be some screw loose in their 


own relations with living. 


In fact. the modern American hotel, as 
at present carried on, is an almost pertect 
system of living, for comfort and conven- 
ience.—I was about to add economy, but 
Iwill not here enter upon that large ques- 
tion. Phe scheme undertakes to provide 


every necessity and fulfil every demand of 


daily life. shelter, bed, food, heat, light. 
water. service, to its clients, without their 
lifting one finger themselves to procure 
any of these things. Luxuries, like cur- 
tains and lounges, an elevator, a reading- 
room, and a tinkling pitcher of ice-water 
atany moment, that climax of bliss to the 
American, are thrown in. In agood ho- 
tel, and there are such. now. [believe, in 
all our cities, all these things, shelter, 
bed, food, heat. light, water, service, are 
excellent. often perfect of their kind, all 
readily supplied. from first to last. in 
compliance simply with prompt payment. 

The proprietor of such a house is. 
in America, I think I may say invariably, 
agentleman, kind and obliging, whose 
life and business are devoted to the ac- 
commodation and pleasure of his guests. 
lt is for his interest that he should so de- 
would 


vote himself; and, moreover. he 
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hardly have chosen this profession, if his 


temperament and gifts did not incline him 
to such aflability and good judgment as 
to make it possible to accommodate and 
please. If anything is wrong in any of 
the departments he professes to furnish, 
beginning with shelter and ending with 
service, he stands ready to set it straight, 
with ready compliance and unending pa- 
tience. 

What. then, is the reason that those who 
undertake to live in hotels are so often, 
and so soon, dissatisfied? Do they want 
the world? 

I think the change is so recent and so 
sudden from the ample family living of 
fifty vears ago. to the cramped quarters 
of this present system, that the code ot 
morals, the Christian etiquette, if 1 may 
so name it, of hotel life is not as vet de- 
veloped from the old eternal laws of mu- 
tual intercourse in daily living. 

The domestic virtues are the same now 
that they have ever been: punctuality. 
cheerfulness, sweetness. mutual forbear- 
Only 


people have conceived the idea that these 


ance and mutual accommodation. 


may be left behind in the garret of the 
old house with the spinning-wheel and 
the side-saddle, as if domestic virtues 
were furnished alone with the comforts 
of life advertised in the prospectus of the 
Family Hotel. 

This is a grave mistake. The exercise 
of them requires more vigilance than of 
old under these new conditions, which 
bring a greater strain to bear upon tem- 
pers than the old free life. People boxed 
up together in a small space. with abso- 
lutely nothing to do, in order to bring 
about their own ease and comfort. are 
most likely to tall out with each other and 
become discontented. 

Hotel living is so modern, that there is 
still 
and manners for its guidance. 


morals 
The eti- 
quette of courts does not cover the ground. 


time to establish a code of 


It was ample enough for wide-spreading 
palaces, but not deep enough for our eleven- 
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story buildings made possible by the lift. 
In our hotel there is no permanent sov- 
ereign to be bowed to, no leading dowager 
who shall prescribe the laws of prece- 
dence and propriety. 

In this kaleidoscopic life the last is 
first, and the first shall be last. Who 
then shall be leader to the rest? Who 
shall set the example of universal courte- 
sy, forbearance, kindliness, of contented 
living in the luxurious, though limited, 
space of an hotel apartment, of steady oc- 
cupation for hands and brain, in a life 
from which the trifling cares of the house- 
hold are transferred from the family to 
the machinery of the hotel, steam or 
human? 

In this lack of permanent authority, 
every occupant of an hotel apartment, 
however ** transient,” may surely take up- 
on himself, or herself, to set an example 
of cheerfulness, forbearance, industry. 

[ put in this last, because it is so true 
that 


“Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 


Petruchia and Katharine miss their 
household occupations. The maid takes 
care of the apartment, and instead of do- 
ing it themselves their part is to find 
fault with her methods. All the pickling 
and preserving, all the spring cleaning 
and autumn clearing up, is, thank 
Heaven! they say, done with forever. 
Let them therefore avail themselves of 
this delightful freedom, by providing 
themselves occupations, higher than those 
of pickling ind preserving, such as the 
city affords. Let them also consider 
what they may do, within the walls of 
their great new home, to add to the hap- 
piness of their fellows, and so promote 
-the welfare of the world. 

Not by a gossipy acquaintance with a 
few idle young persons like themselves, 


whose basis is a common discontent with 
the food or the chambermaid, buta friend- 
ly interest in all or any who may need a 
helping hand. Not an awesome deference 


to the opinions of Mrs. Mudge, who, te. 
splendent in velvet, may have leisure to 
look down upon sacks, as she meets them 
in the lift, but a kindly wonder, ripening 
perhaps into a helpful friendship, about 
the pale girl who lives by herself on the 
top floor. There is very little possible 
** sociability” in hotel life, and this, | 
think, is well. The population is so 
changing, the inmates are so burdened 
with their own acquaintance of the town, 
that social intercourse is hardly to be ex- 
pected to reach any great extent. But 
courtesy and kindness are always possible 
between the merest strangers. Within 
the common walls of one building, how- 
ever extended, stiffness, generally the re- 
sult of shyness rather than pride. should 
be rigorously excluded, and in_ its place 
an easy cordiality of intercourse should 
reign. 

The details of such intercourse readily 
regulate themselves, when the impulse 
on either hand is one of high motive. 
The same spirit ofcourtesy and kindliness 
will lead guests to invariable gentleness an 
consideration towards all the employees 
of the hotel. Sharp words to servants are 
of course always out of place. and com- 
plaints to the chief would be less frequent 
if their justice were first more often con- 
sidered. 

The chief bone of contention. the stum- 
bling-block, the cause of grief. isthe restau- 
rant, however regulated. The American 
plan, the European plan, the Chinese 
plan, the Hottentot plan, all, all will fail. 
Iam sure, when the spring comes round 
with the languid loss of appetite following 
our long winter. 

Let Petruchia and Katharine remember 
that even at home they were tired of buck- 
wheat cakes before the first of May, and 
that Llewella had frequent reason to de- 
clare at that season that ** there was no 
pleasin’ on ’em.” 

Every one grows tired of restaurant 
fare. That weéxu whichseemsto the inex 
perienced a glowing page of delights. 
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SCHOOLS IN SUMMER. 


where, from ‘* oysters onthe shell” down 
to‘‘one pot coflee, fifteen cents,” each vi- 
and seems more appetizing than the last, 
pales and fails under the weary eye of one 
long familiar with it. Its list of extrées 
andextremets, and game and ices, grows 
to be 

‘A tale of little meaning, though the words are strong.” 

He studies it through and through me- 
chanically and cries at the end, ** Give 
mea chop!” 

But this is not the fault of the mzéna; it 
is the languid appetite, which after repe- 
tition can no longer digest even the names 
ofsomany good things. For the thingsare 
still good, only every one tires of having 
them, and not so much of having them, 
asof thinking whether one will have them. 

This is a difficulty, and different tem- 
peraments must cope with it as best they 
may, only applying to their palates the 
rules of and temperance 
which belong to the Christian code. 

For Katharine, who 
plan and order the dinners all the year 


forbearance 
used at home to 
round, | would suggest as an experiment 


that she should make it a practice, every 
day, to have a little consultation before- 
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hand with the head-waiter, over the 
menu. 

He is, in general, a courteous, obliging 
person, who will be only too glad to have 
her co-operation. She may thus order, 
every day, a simple, reasonable meal for 
her family, suited to their taste, with all 
the variety the season or the purse aflords. 
It will be served, ready punctually, when 
they come down at some fixed hour, and 
thus without waiting, and without the an- 
guish of scanning the oft-told tale of the 
bill of fare, they may enjoy a homelike, 
happy evening meal. 

The men will come home wondering 
what Katharine means to have for dinner. 
The mother, after a busy day, will meet 
them withan old-time smile. The daugh- 
ters, fresh from music, painting, exercise, 
will take their places at the table, exchang- 
ing cordial glances, as they pass through 
the room, at well-earned friends at other 
Ready waiters to 
serve these favorites of the house, and in 


tables. will hasten 
the cheer of the well-prepared, well-order- 
ed food, with the gaiety of light hearts in 
tired bodies, they may be even so happy 
as to sing the praises of Hotel Living. 


~@- 


SCHOOLS 
BY MRS. 


Grave doubts often arise in the minds 
of thinking people, who are interested in 
the welfare of children, as to the benefit 
of the long summer vacation. In the city 
of Boston, the public schools are closed 
duing the months of July and August. 
What would be the eflect if the schools 
were closed instead during December and 
January? The inclemency of the weath- 
tr would keep many of the children in 
The mid-winter 
would furnish light employment in stores 


their homes. season 


and work-shops, where some of them 
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BERNARD WHITMAN. 


could be earning a little money and culti- 
Cer- 


tainly the children could not sit on the 


vating habits of industry and thritt. 


door-steps or curb-stones concocting mis- 
chief, telling low stories, swearing and 
lying. The influence of the season would 
be in favor of a better morality in’ the 
slums of a great city. 

There is a prevalent idea that children 
are overworked at school and need this 
long vacation. It is true that the heat of 
summer makes the routine of school life 
irksome to both pupil and teacher. The 
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strain during the warm weather is mostly 
upon the teacher, and she would bea per- 
son of more than ordinary nerve who 
could continue to teach during the sum- 
were she relieved 


mer months, 


of her duties for two months in the win- 


even 


ter. 

The autumn brings tothe public schools, 
teachers fresh from a long rest, favored 
children, who have recruited body, mind 
and soul in country air and among up- 
lifting influences, and the waifs and un- 
fortunate children of poverty who for two 
months of perfect idleness have studied sin 
and iniquity under the most favorable cir- 
The very fact that every one 
who canaflord it takes a rest at that season 


cumstances. 


renders business dull, and closes to them 
one of the great avenues of safety where 
their energies can be directed to good pur- 


poses and diverted from the wickedness of 


street life. 

There are, then, these two classes in the 
After 
every summer vacation the gulf grows 


public schools to be dealt with. 
wider. Philanthropists discuss the ques- 
tion with anxious thought. eager to find a 
way to save these children from them- 
The difficulties are great, but at 
to be a little 


light appearing in the darkness. and ere 


selves. 
this moment there seems 
many years pass it is to be hoped that the 
problem may be satisfactorily solved and 
a clear path seen through the many diffi- 
culties of the present. This little star is 
the Vacation School. It is indeed a ///¢/e 
star. It is imperfect in its work, but, as 
far as it goes, it carries a healthful and 
benefiting influence. 

Vacation Schools originated in Boston 
six years ago. Beginning as an experi- 
ment on a very small scale, they are now 


an assured success, though cramped pe- 


cuniarily and limited to the short time of 


six weeks, with only a morning session 
each day. This last deficiency is, how- 
ever, supplemented in part by the Emer- 
gency and Hygiene Association, which 


has. established sand-gardens in many 
and - 


parts of the city, where the smallest boys 
and girls can pass their afternoons. These 
sand-gardens are open four afternoons jn 
the week. Permission is given by the 
proper authorities to use the yards of cer 
tain school-houses; a reliable woman js 
engaged to oversee the children, and huge 
pens of sand with pails and shovels are 
provided for their use. This year reins 
and some other playthings have been add- 
ed, and it isa pleasant sight to see a great 
party of these children, away from the 
temptations of the street and cared for bya 
motherly woman, who, while she allows 
freedom, does not allow the abuse of the 
privilege. 

But what isa Vacation School? Itisa 
school in vacation. ‘* But vacation means 
rest from school,” is the argument we hear, 
‘©and how can there be a school and vaca- 


” 


tionatthesametime?” My curious friend, 


what is rest? Is not rest obtained as well 
from change of employment as trom a 
change from employment to the perfect 
idleness which is Satan’s own weapon? 
This rest of the children in the Vacation 
School is as perfect a change as they can 
have. Beyond the fact that the boys and 
girls go to a school-house and go. or pre- 
tend to go. at nine o’clock, A. M.. and are 
dismissed at noon. there is nothing like 
the regular school routine. Everything 
is changed. The teachers are not the 
same, there are no studies from books, 
there is no strict discipline, there is a reg- 
ular change in the classes from room to 
room as they pass from one occupation to 
told and 


on. the 


another. There are stories 
sketches illustrating them made 
board. Here is a class printing, another 
combining bright colors. another seating 
chairs and yet another sewing. Love 
rules the whole. Then there is no truant 
officer, no awful master, rod in hand, no 
school committee to be held up as a terror. 
There is no system of credits, no punish- 
ment of tardiness, no discipline that can 
be irksome, and yet the school is by no 


means disorderly. 
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Many children apply for tickets of ad- 


mission who never come afterward. 
Among the gam/n, it is considered a fine 
joke, and a very witty one, to obtain tick- 
ets by giving false names and addresses. 
Many children obtain tickets simply as a 


precaution—to have them in case they 





should want to come—and yet others ask 


for them who propose to come the first 


day, make what trouble they can, and if 


there is a prospect of the teacher obtain- 
ing the upper hand, do not return. Some 
have opportunities of going to the country. 
No child is refused a ticket who asks for 
it, unless there is some excellent reason 
for thinking that the ticket will not be 
used. The name and address of the child 
is taken, and, as the experience of the last 
two years has shown it wise to do, a 
small fee is charged for boys over twelve 
years of age. 

Notification of the opening of these 
schools is given from the public schools 
inthe vicinity before they close for the 
summer. It is to be regretted that two 
or three weeks usually elapse before the 
opening of the Vacation Schools. 

The reader will not wonder then that, 
while over 600 tickets are issued, the 
average attendance may not be more than 
225 or 250. Picnics and Country Week 
are responsible for much of the irregular- 
ity in attendance. But. comparatively 
few parents make any eflort to send the 
children regularly, and every teacher 
knows the discouraging eflect of working 
The 


question arises : at which part of this circle 


without the parents’ co-operation. 


should the attempted reforms be made? 
if the 
parents are indiflerent, or shall we con- 


Can we work with the children 
centrate our eflorts on the parents ? 

Among the pupils are black and white, 
Jew and Gentile. Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, French. German, Scotch, Irish 
and American. One of the most tracta- 
bleand really brightest children in the 
school of which this article is written, 
So quick and atten- 


is a deaf-mute. 





tive is she that no casual observer would 
ever notice her misfortune. 

In this school, there are four general 
At nine 
their 


teachers and six special ones. 


o’clock the children assemble in 
rooms, which are graded as well as possi- 
The Kindergarten is a hap- 


py room, always overflowing ; but many 


ble by age. 


children were turned away as, having 
doubled the Kindergartner’s work, there 
were no more accommodations for them, 
A room of boys and girls, just too old for 
the Kindergarten, has for entertainment 
and occupation the folding of colored pa- 
pers into all sorts of forms and toys, sten- 
cil drawing, singing, a change to the Lit- 
tle Housekeepers’ class, clay modelling, 
tooth-pick and pease work, and other 
things which an intelligent teacher can 
think of to interest, to train the hand and 
eye and toamuse them. The three other 
general teachers have two classes of boys 
and one of girls. In these rooms draw- 
ing is taught, designing, where the boys 
with tissue paper and gum carry out their 
own designs in brilliant transparencies for 
the windows, paper flower work, botany 
lessons, crewel work, fancy work in birch- 
bark, May-baskets of bright tissue paper, 
flower pot covers, and there are occasional 
lessons in physiology and natural history, 
illustrated by drawings on the board. 
Singing is also well taught, with piano 
accompaniment. These classes make 
changes, a few at a time, to the rooms of the 
special teachers. The special teachers in- 
clude the teachers of sewing, printing, 
cane-seating, Kitchen Garden, rope tying 
and splicing, and the Kindergarten. Sew- 
ing isone of the great features of the school, 
and in the six weeks of Vacation School, 
the girls who are old enough to go to the 
sewing class make some sort of a gar- 
ment or gift of sewing to every girl in the 
school, except the tiny children of the 
Kindergarten, and the sewing is most ex- 
cellent. One of the principles of the 
school is that the children shall not work 
selfishly, and at the end of the term every 
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child receives a gift made by the other 
children, so that the lend-a-hand principle 
is carried out thoroughly. 

Instruction in printing cannot, of course, 
be thorough in six weeks. The training 
in accuracy that it gives is, however, ex- 
cellent, and not unfrequently a boy finds 
from his six-weeks insight into the work 
that he prefers it for his life’s occupation. 
Unlike printing, knowledge of cane-seat- 
ing can be acquired in six weeks, and it 
is an occupation every boy and girl takes to 
kindly. Over eighty chairs have been 
reseated this year in a creditable manner. 
Each chair when done has affixed to it a 
card (printed by the boys in the printing 
room) reading : 


This chair was reseated 
By 
South End Vacation School, 
1888, 


and sent to the owner. At the close of 


school each of the members of the cane- 
seating classes takes with him a little card 
(printed also atthe school) saying where 
canes may be bought and the price. No 
boy or girl can then say he or she does 
not know where to go for material when 
there is such work to be done in the fam- 
ily. Every effort is made to encourage 
thrift and cleanliness in the children. 
Boys are sent to the Little Housekeeping 
class as well as girls, in order that they, 
too, may be able to assist their mothers 
properly at home. But it is stipulated 
that all members of that class shall have 
clean hands. There is comparatively 
little trouble with the girls in this partic- 
ular, but it is amusing to see the boys, 
careless till the last minute, slyly spit up- 
on their hands before filing by the teacher, 
rub them on their apologies for pants, and 
then hold them out for inspection. 

It is truly ‘+ line upon line and precept 
upon precept.” What will best help and 
influence these children’s lives?—these 
children who are taught to steal and lie 
and swear? One of the most pathetic 
things of the whole term was to see the 
little boys, when knives and scissors dis- 


appeared, begin to turn out all their 
pockets, showing the suspicion with which 
they knew they were always regarded. It 
is not unlikely that the missing article may 
have been snugly tucked elsewhere on the 
person, and, indeed, often was: but the 
voluntary act on their parts always awoke 
a feeling of love and pity for the little fel- 
lows whose lives might be so  diflerent 
were the home-training better. 

How can we best gain and hold them: 
Where can we drive a little entering 
wedge? Many of these children are bad 
beyond description. They come from the 
worst of city slums, and for six short 
weeks the teachers try to get a hold on 
them. And they do. 

There is not a room in whicli the best. 
most promising, and most regular of the 
pupils are not the ones that were taught 
in the school the year before, whicl: shows 
that the good seed sown has borne fruit 
throughout the year. So far Vacation 
Schools are carried on by philanthropists 
and are dependent on charity for their 
support. The experiment has proved so 
successtul, why could and should not the 
school board now take it in hand as it has 
the cooking schools which were carried 
on until proved perfectly practicable by a 
kind friend of education? If this were 
done, the Vacation School could continue 
the regular school without any interrup- 
tion, but with a change of teachers only. 
The attendance could be made as com- 
pulsory as it now is, but beyond that love 
should rule alone. The school should 
then continue until the autumn, when the 
regular school again opens. The change 
has been as great to those children as any 
they could have. The afternoons would 
be free for sand gardens and Saturdays 


for perfect {leisure to go to the Park or 
take whatever relaxation they could afford. 
Then, if a six weeks vacation from all 
school is necessary, why not have it in 
the winter, when the temptations to evil 
are less and opportunities for light work 
for those who need it more abundant? 
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WAGES IN TIME, AND WAGES IN MONEY. 


However this plan or any other may 
strike the reader, let us continue by all 
means our Vacation Schools. Plant the 
good seed as best we may. Let us strive 
to drop it in every nook and cranny. 
Mentally, morally and physically, let 
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Education is 
Such means 
benevo- 


us develop these children. 
not confined to books alone. 
should not be left to uncertain 
lence, but should be backed by a power as 
strong as that which stands behind our 


public schools. 


WAGES IN TIME, AND WAGES IN MONEY. 


[from a Lecture by Rev. A. P. Peabody.) 


Wirn these allowances for laborers ab- 
stracted and labor wasted, the handcraft 
of Christendom, when in full employ, 
gluts every market, and heaps up masses 
of commodities of every kind in the hands 
of dealers. Then prices fall ruinously 
low, manufactories suspend operations, 
tarmers till less land, laborers are thrown 
out of employment by the thousand, and 
industry suffers a paralysis, till the supply 
is reduced, and a fresh demand raises 
prices and stimulates enterprise anew. 
All this indicates that, with the indus- 
trial machinery in full operation, more 
work is done than man needs to have 
done. If, men work twelve or 
fourteen hours a day, a large proportion 
of the laborers must lie idle one year out 
of every four or five, to keep the supply 
of the commodities within reach of the 
demand, the same end would be more 
conveniently brought about by their work- 


when 


ing but nine or ten hours a day, and hav- 
ing constant employment. Nor could the 
laborer lose, nay, he would rather gain, 
in wages by the general shortening of his 
day’s work. His wages are not govern- 
ed by the value he creates; for labor 
creates all value, pays all income and 
revenue. Every dollar of the million- 
aire’s dividends is ploughed for, and delved 
for, and hammered for. The entire capi- 
tal of the community, in order to be pro- 
ductive, must pass through the various 
channels of handcraft. The laborer’s 


share of what he earns depends, on the 
one hand, on his own intelligence, self-re- 
spect, moral worth, and appreciation of 
the comforts and refinements of civilized 
life, and, on the other hand, on his em- 
ployer’s sense of justice. If he toil un- 
remittingly, and have no space for the 
culture of the higher traits of mind and 
character, he will be compensated on the 
lowest scale of his absolute necessity ; for 
he will be too ignorant, thriftless, and 
reckless to claim more, and he will not 
command sufficient respect to have more 
awarded to him. Butif by a less amount 
of toil he yet produce his fair quota to- 
ward a supply of the wants of the com- 
munity, he can, by the cultivation of mind 
and heart, place himself on the same 
moral level with his employer,—his de- 
mands will rise with his conscious needs, 
his wages will grow with the growth of 
his substantial claims to respect and def- 
erence, and he will be allowed his just 
dividend of the annual revenue of his 
labor ; while the enterprise that employs, 
the skill that directs, and the capital that 
sustains his industry will receive their 
equitable proportion, and no more. 

The working of this principle has been 
tested by the general establishment of the 
ten-hour system in some departments of 
industry. The operatives in these de- 
partments are better paid than before ; 
employers have felt no injustice ; and in 
the increased intelligence and respectabil- 
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ity of the employed, and in the diminish- 
ed tendency to overworking at some pe- 
riods, and to a consequent glut of the 
labor-market at frequent intervals, the re- 
lations of capital and industry, and of de- 
mand and supply, have become more 
stable. and approached a more equable 
adjustment. 
principle must soon extend itself to all de- 
It cannot be hast- 


The operation of this same 


partments of industry. 
ened by agitation or by facetious combina- 
tion, which only excites resistance and 
arrays public opinion on the wrong side. 
It will gradually establish itself with the 
recognition of sound views of social econ- 
omy, of the republican doctrine of equal 
rights, and of mutual justice between man 
and man. The time cannot be far dis- 
tant when, in New England at least, the 
disastrous system of overworking and 
overproduction will be permanently set 
aside, and the hours and amount of regu- 
lar labor will be so adjusted to the actual 
needs of home and foreign markets, as to 
prevent the spasms of consuming toil and 
intervals of hungry idleness which have 
hitherto alternated in the history of the in- 
dustrial world. 

We are at present concerned with the 
fundamental laws of the Divine Provi- 
dence, not with artificial arrangements in 
contravention of those laws. I have 
shown you that one of those laws is, that 
much less than the incessant toil of the 
laboring classes will produce all that man 
requires for subsistence, comfort, and lux- 
ury. Consequently, Providence has indi- 
cated for the laborer ample season for re- 
laxation and improvement. 
society conformed to its essential laws, no 
day would pass for any member of the 
community in exhausting toil—every day 
would have its leisure hours for domestic 
enjoyment, for the culture of the mental 
powers, and for the indulgence of refined 
tastes. Thus, by the universal diffusion 
of the elevating influences of leisure and 
prosperity, the artificial distinctions of 
society would fall away ; all occupations 


Ina state of 
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would become liberal professions; the 
man in every case would ennoble his call. 
ing and reflect honor upon it; and all the 
essential offices of life would be discharg. 
ed without menial or degrading associa. 
tions attaching themselves to any, because 
humblest 
function, instead of being wholly merged 


he who performed even the 


in it, would have existence and time, a 
status, an intellectual, moral, and social 
life, independent of it. 

In even pace with this tendency towarda 
high general level of social life, the civil- 
ized world must approach nearer an equal 
Not only 
will capital earn less and labor more, but 
with the general diffusion of intelligence 


distribution of material wealth. 


and the enhanced compensation of labor 
the number of small capitalists will be 
constantly on the increase, and the union 
of capital and labor will become general. 
To be sure, there must always be consid- 
erable accumulations of capital. They 
are demanded for the general good, as 


safety-ftunds and movement-funds. The 





surface of society must always be diversi« 
fied. But there is no need of Alpine 


scenery—riches piled mountain high, 


with sunless and barren ravines in the 
chasms. Far better is it that hil! and val- 
ley should alike lie under the common 
sunlight. and equally wave with harvest 
wealth. 

There is yet one point more with ref 
erence to the elevation of labor. which! 
want to illustrate. I exhibited to you in 
my last Lecture the Divine Providence in 
Art. 


enue accrues to the laborer. 


Of this providence the chiet rev- 
Invention, 
steam, magnetism, all are 
Without 


machinery, 
especially for his emolument. 





them, the heirs of great names and an- 
cestral acres would live in rude plenty 
and barbaric splendor, would lack noth- 
ing which they could appreciate, and by 
their monopoly of land—the only source 
of wealth—would keep the laboring class- 
es in a dependent and needy serfdom. 
But machinery creates a wealth that can- 


ar?rvag 
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not be monopolized. A labor-saving in- 
vention confers a permanent estate or set- 
tlesan annual revenue on each of the 
laborers of the country where it is used, 
and even of the civilized world. Take. 
for instance, an invention by which two 
men can do the work which ten used to 
do, and suppose it applied to a depart- 
ment of labor in which 10,000 men have 
been employed. It is manifest that the 
labor of Sooo men can be dispensed 
with,and the amount of production re- 
Now if these 
summarily 


main the same as before. 
$000 men 
fom employment, the result would be 


were dismissed 
a burden, and not a blessing, to the 
community. But this is not thecase. In 
all probability they will remain in the 
business, and aid in producing five times 
asmuch of the commodity as was pro- 
duced before; for, by dispensing with 
four-fifths of the labor, the commodity is 
cheapened to two-thirds, one-half, or even 
one-third of its former price, and conse- 
quently many can afford to use it who 
never used it before, and many with whom 
it was before a luxury or a rarity can now 
make free and common use of it. Thus 
the products of the labor of these S.ooo 
men, being four times as much of the 
commodity in question as was previously 
manufactured, are thrown into the cheap 
market. chiefly for the benefit of the la- 
boring classes—of men who must wait till 
acommodity is cheap, in order to pur- 
If it 
cloth or calico, they can dress their fam- 


chase it freely, if at all. be cotton 
ilies with a neatness and comfort not  be- 
fore attainable. If it be glass or porce- 
lain, they can gratify their taste in their 
table furniture. If it be paper. they can 


indulge themselves and their children 


with an occasional new book or a daily 
If it be an article not 
ductively consumed, but used for the pro- 


journal, unpro- 
duction of other goods, they derive the 
same advantage in the cheaper rate at 
If the 
commodity be one adapted to general use, 


Which those goods are procured. 
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probably not only the 8,000 will remain 
in the manufacture, but the demand will 
grow so fast as to create a considerable in- 
draft from the labor-market at large, and 
thus to enhance in some measure the av- 
erage rate of wages. And let it be borne 
in mind that the increased consumption 
is, almost all of it, by the poorer classes, 
—by the laborers. Rich 
much as they wanted of the commodity 
thus multiplied, at the higher prices; the 


men used as 


invention benefits those who could not 
previously atlord to purchase it. 

I have said that in this supposed case 
the labor of the 8,000 men is a gift of 
Providence to the laboring portion of the 
But there are two forms in 
They 


community. 
which they may take the gift. 
may take it in goods, as I have already 
shown you, or they may take it in time, 
by the absorption of the disengaged 8,000 
into the general mass of laborers, the 
same amount of production being accom- 
plished as before, but by fewer hours of 
labor on the part of each operative of 
every class. The gift has in fact been ac- 
cepted in both forms; thus far, however, 
principally in the former, while in com- 
ing generations it will no doubt be often- 
er welcomed in the latter. It has been 
hitherto taken chiefly in goods, because 
so many desirable articles of comfort and 
enjoyment have been made easily accessi- 
ble and temptingly cheap. The advance 
in the condition of the laboring classes 
within half a century is almost fabulous. 
The man who unites industry with a 
moderate degree of skill lacks hardly any- 
thing that could make him happier. As 
to the essentials of comfort. the levelling 
indolent, 


upward, among the 


thriftless, and vicious, has reached a high- 


except 


er grade than Utopians would have dream- 
And 
now that laborers have received, in goods, 
nearly as much of the revenue which 
comes to them from machinery as_ they 
desire to receive in that form, they are 
turning their attention to the matter of 


ed two or three generations ago. 
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time, and claiming a part of their divi- 
dend in hours—in leisure to enjoy the 
homes that have been made so comforta- 
ble, the added measure of goods that has 
fallen to their inheritance. Invention 
and machinery, having been first made 
efficient in multiplying comforts and lux- 
uries, will now go on to accomplish their 
mission in emancipating the laborer from 
continuous toil, by enabling the laboring 
force of the world to do all the world’s 
work within hours that shall impose no 
heavy burden ‘or depressing weariness, 
and shall leave the paths of higher cul- 
ture and superior privilege as freely open 
to those who are distinctively workers, as 
to those who dignify their lives by the 
name of some liberal profession. 

I have thus shown you, with reference 
to those who, in our social system, seem 
to have the least of privilege—first, that, 
in the order of Providence, the time spent 
in labor is not lost to higher purposes ; 
secondly, that more work is now done, 
when industrial agencies are in full oper-. 
ation, than the race needs; and, thirdly, 
that, in the progress of inventive art, there 
is ample provision for the material com- 
fort, the abundant leisure, and the high 
mental, moral, and spiritual culture of 
the laborers—-all which, be it remember- 
ed, is not the growth of man’s philan- 
thropy (for man has done next to nothing 
on a large scale for his fellow-man), but 
the development of the counsels of Him, 
of whom revelation tells us that his ten- 
der mercies are over all his works, and 
his loving-kindness unto all the children 
of men. 

It is to be remembered, in all such con- 
siderations, that, in the first place, labor is 
not of necessity unfavorable to mental or 
moral development. Even in its most 
complex forms it easily becomes so much 
a matter of routine as to leave the thoughts 
free. The mind can in the humblest 
sphere find ample materials for reflection 
and means of improvement, while the 
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kindly and devout affections may be cher- 
ished, and all the essential duties of the 
soul’s life discharged, in a position how. 
obscure and_ toilsome. 
minds, distinctly cognizant of everything 
within their natural range of knowledge, 
are as often and as symmetrically formed 
in the laborious walks of life, as in those 
stvled peculiarly intellectual. Both in 
England and in America, many _ have 
passed from the last and the loom to con- 
spicuous places in literature and in pub- 
lic life, by virtue of mental acumen and 
vigor largely developed before they stint- 
ed the full measure of their daily labor. 
And how many there that never 
leave the work-bench or the plough, who 
are shrewd, sagacious, endowed with 


ever Vigorous 


are, 


sterling good-sense, possessed of large 
practical wisdom, skilful in judging ot 
character, weighing arguments, and test- 
ing evidence! How many, too, who have 
manifested the loftiest moral traits, and 
from whose stores of ethical and religious 
knowledge Socrates and Plato would 
have deemed themselves privileged learn- 


ers! 
What greater man, in that wisdom 
which adapts means to ends, in that 


saintly wisdom which adapts the choicest 
means to the noblest ends, has the present 
century seen, than John Pounds, the cob- 
bler? He entered on his life of unceas- 
ing toil with much less than a New En- 
gland common-school education. He 
never learned to make a shoe, and in his 
nearly fourscore years he performed as 
large an amount of minute and grovelling 
task-work as any man in Great Britain. 
Yet he found time and mind and heart to 
rescue from ruin, and to raise to his own 
humble level in social life, and toward 
his own exalted rank in the moral hie- 
rarchy, several hundreds of orphaned and 
neglected children about the lanes and 
wharves of his native city, and to win 
for himself an enduring name among 
the first philanthropists of the world. 
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PREPARED BY 


Tue reports of the fifteen Conferences 
of our society are herewith submitted. 
The various phases of our work are thor- 
oughly treated in them, and the accom- 
panying statistical tables of results are 
carefully made up in every detail. 

General hopefulness for the future, sat- 
isfaction with work done, and a tendency 
to broaden the field of labor, seem to be 
the most noticeable features of these re- 
ports. At the same time, the familiar 
calls for more helpers, for more volunteer 
visitors, are repeated by nearly every 
Conference, and show that our system is 
not degenerating into a mere machine for 
inspecting and numbering the poor. The 
early vears of our existence as a society 
were, naturally enough, largely spent in 
putting in foundations by means of pre- 
liminary examinations and much verifica- 
tion of records. The detective, negative 
side of our work was necessarily shown 
tothe public much more than the friendly. 
positive side. As the society grew older 
and better informed as to the lives and 
residences of the poor, the number of fam- 
ilies in our care rapidly increased ; and 
the need of friendly visitors to carry out 
the true spirit of our charity has decome 
every year more marked. and is now very 
pressing. 

Our relations with the charitable socie- 
ties of the city are growing more cordial 
Many of the Conference re- 
ports make special mention of their co- 
We have not vet succeeded 
inour endeavor to secure the discontin- 
wance of the pernicious practice of dis- 


each vear, 


operation. 


tributing city soup, nor has out-door 
relief by the city been abolished. In 
fact. a committee of the Overseers of the 
Poor of Boston, after a visit to Brooklyn 
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and Philadelphia and other cities: have 
reported that in their opinion such abo- 
lition would be unwise. We feel that, in 
arriving at this unfortunate conclusion, 
they gave undue weight to certain statistics 
cited in their report of increased support 
of children in the city of Brooklyn, where 
the abolition of out-door relief chanced 
to be contemporaneous with a change by 
the state legislature in the laws regarding 
the admittance of children into institu- 
A large increase in the number of 
pauper children supported in institutions 


tions. 


unquestionably did occur in Brooklyn im- 
mediately after the abolition of out-door 
relief; but, inasmuch asa similar increase 
occurred in New York City, where no 
change was made in the system of out- 
door relief, we think it a mistake to attrib- 
ute the Brooklyn increase to the sudden 
relief. It is 
more likely that the increase was attrib- 
utable in both cities to the change in the 


taking away of out-door 


state law in regard to the support of poor 
children. 

The report suggests that indiscriminate 
giving by individuals increases where 
public out-door relief is done away, and 
this is not unlikely to be the case. How- 
ever, this is but a partial evil at the most ; 
and its injurious effect is rapidly being 
overcome by the spread of modern ideas 
of charity, which all make for careful in- 
vestigation and familiarity with the real 
needs of applicants for alms. But the 
ill effects which the committee 


claim to have resulted from the radical 


chief 


change in Brooklyn are an actual increase 
in the number of pauper children and a 
presumable increase in the number of 
families broken up. As there is no city 
in the world where the provision for relief 
(707) 
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of widows and dependent children by 
private means is more ample than in Bos- 
ton, it is probable that no such increase 
would occur here, unless 
parents unfit to care for their children. 
The demoralizing eflect of relief admin- 
istered by the hands of city officials out- 
side ef city institutions can hardly be 
excellent such 


overestimated, however 


officials may themselves be. It creates a 
dependent feeling.—a sort of moral dry 
rot,—which leads the recipient of city 
bounty to look upon it as something due 
asa reward for destitution, and to cultivate 
that state through idleness and _ ill-doing. 
It is unfortunate that the necessary prelim- 
inary questions asked of the applicant for 
aid in order to determine the settlement, 
dealing as they do with matters of taxes 
and residence, create the impression that 
some right has been acquired by the pau- 
per. After once receiving aid, he has 
thenceforward an unlimited and imper- 
sonal fund, raised by taxation, upon which 
he feels that he can depend in any crisis 
of his life. It is accessible and enticing. 
He or his parents have paid taxes; 
and he is therefore entitled to a certain 
amount of coal and groceries, should he 
fail to save his earnings or to apply them to 
the purchase of necessities. There is no 
workhouse or almshouse staring him in 
the face as a penalty for his improvidence. 
His neighbors need know nothing of his 
shiftlessness. His feeling is naturally 
quite diflerent concerning this aid, which 
he regards as his by right, and that given 
him by private bounty. Often, he would 
scorn to ask for the latter, while the for- 
mer comes as a matter of course. 

We cannot too strongly urge the neces- 
sity of educating public sentiment to an 
abhorrence of this reprehensible type 
of socialism.—public out-door relief.— 
which taxes the hard earnings of the in- 
dustrious and thrifty many, in order to 
maintain the unthrifty few in unnecessary 
idleness and squalor. The debt which 
government owes the individual is fully 


in the case of 


discharged when it offers him and his 
family hospital care when sick and a home 
when permanently disabled from work. 
Its duty to his neighbors, as well as hin. 


} 


self, forbids it to foster in him idle or dis. 
solute habits on any sentimental or spe. 
cious pretext. . 
There is an unmistakable ten.leney in 
modern life to lean too much upon the 
government in matters which oucht to be 
managed by individuals. The care of the 
poor is one of the private duties which 
ought never to be wholly delegat d to city 
officials. Public charity ought to be al- 
ways diminishing in amount; yet, in 
our modern cities, the annual appropria- 
tions for the public care of the poor are 
cost of 
Suffolk 


reports, 


ever growing larger. The net 


pauper support and_ relief in 
county, according to the state 
has been :—1879-8o0. $292.546: 
$335,119: 1881-2, $361,733: 
$408,798: 1883-4, $416,699: 1884-5, 
$450,202: 1885-6. $448,380; 1886-7, 
$465.423. People should give more lib- 
erally in support of private charity. and 


1S8o-1, 
1552-3, 


should give more time and money toward 
helping their poor neighbors. One of 
the noblest objects of our society is to in- 
terest the charitable in the worthy poor. 
Lists of benevolent individuals to whom 
we can turn in cases of need are familia 


accessories of 


our Conference work. It 


is a mistake to think that we are opposed 
to almsgiving because we often appear as 
objectors to this or that form of wastetul 
giving, and because our visitors do not 
personally give alms to their  fiumilies. 
People should give more to the poor, (i 
We owe 
a duty to our poor neighbors which can 
No vica- 


rious giving by the hands of the cit) 


more, and live more for them. 
never be paid in our tax-bills. 


almoners can discharge our debts to the 
poor. We must visit them in sickness 
and want and discouragement, and help 
them with our counsel and sympathy, as 
We must aid 
better 


well as with our money. 


them to become better citizens. 
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friends, better parents. We must try to 
make them self-supporting and independ- 
ent, and therefore self-respecting. 

It is well to bear in mind that the 
Overseers of the Poor are always ready 
to cease aiding any family for which pri- 
vate charity guarantees proper care. 
There has been no disposition manifested 
atany time by the Overseers of the Poor 


fo oppose the substitution of private char- 


ity for public out-door relief in individual 


On the contrary, they have ever 


cases. 


shown a willingness to join with us and 


other societies in lessening the number of 


their beneficiaries. Many of our Confer- 
ences have requested the Overseers to re- 
fer all new applicants for relief to the 
Conference without aiding; and this re- 
quest has been complied with, and with 
satisfactory results. Doubtless, all new 
cases would be so referred throughout the 
city, were all the Conferences able to take 
care of them. I[f all our citizens could 
only feel as strongly as we do in regard 
tothe baneful influence exerted upon the 
poor by public relief, we are confident 
that our hands would be so strengthened 
that we should be able adequately to care 
for all the cases sent us without increasing 


the pauper lists. 


The true value and helpful character of 


our work is now thoroughly appreciated 
by the public. The generous financial 
support accorded to us justly indicates the 
firm hold which the principles of scien- 
tific charity have acquired in Boston. 
Every dollar given us is expended in pay- 
ments of salaries of agents, rent of offices, 
and expenses of the registration office.— 
all means of helping the existing charities 
and of organizing the benevolent eflorts 
of individuals. Always glad to obtain 
help adequate in amount, and, if need be, 
permanent in its nature, where real need 
exists, we yet do not approach the poor 
in the guise of alms-bearers. Thus we 
canmuch sooner obtain their confidence 
and friendship. 
volunteer visitors strive to meet them on 


So far as possible, our 


the common ground of sympathy and 
good-fellowship. By manifesting interest 
in the children, by the loan of a book or 
the gift of a flower for the window-seat, 
or some expression of sympathy. we 
soon break down the barriers which tool- 
ish custom and false pride have raised 
between the poor man and his more tor- 
tunate neighbor. Friendly relations once 
established, the power to benefit is vastly 
increased. ‘The visitor becomes the con- 
fidant of the trials and misfortunes of the 
family, and is often able to guide it along 
the road to usefulness and independence. 

The meeting together of so many char- 
itably disposed persons in our Confer- 
ences, week after week and vear after 
year, has exerted a beneficial effect upon 


New life 


has been infused into older organizations, 


the philanthropies of our city. 


and some new societies and establishments 
owe their inception and success to the 
impulse gained from the contact of kin- 
Each 
year new fields of philanthropic labor are 
One 
over the raising of funds for a district 


dred spirits at our Conferences. 


discovered. Conference rejoices 
nurse and diet kitchen; another, over the 


successful establishment of a vacation 


school. Still another institutes an inquiry 
into the unfit habitations of the poor, and 
summons the delinquent landlords before 
Yet 


boasts of a new day nursery ; and another 


the proper authorities. another 
makes a house to house investigation in 
its district. as supplementary to the labors 
of the Board of Health. All these under- 
takings are outside the scope of ordinary 
Conference work, but are tributary to it, 
and co-operate with it so admirably that 
our special work is nowise hindered 
thereby, if indeed the visitors do not gain 
added strength and wisdom for their reg- 
ular duties. 

3v means of our fifteen Conferences, 
embracing all the twenty-five wards of 
the city, and our careful system of reports 
to the Central Office, the entire area of 
Boston is brought under the watchful eye 
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of the General Secretary. This thorough 
organization and elbow to elbow touch of 
the charitable and philanthropic through- 
out a great city, together with the knowl- 
edge of the antecedents of applicants for 
alms afforded by the registration office, is 
a marvellous advance over the old-time 
disconnected, sporadic charity, with its 
inevitable fostering of frauds and dupli- 


LEND A HAND. 


cation of alms, its lack of enterprise, and 
its ignorant, inadequate relief. At the 
same time, we are careful to retain the 
best features of unscientific charity, oy 
friendly visitors carrying light and per. 
sonal sympathy into the homes of the suf. 
fering, helping them to bear their sad 
burdens, and obtaining for them needed 


succor. 


‘*CHILDREN’S HOME.” 


We have in the city of Bangor, Me., 
an institution known as ** The Children’s 
Home,” which affords the best illustra- 
tion possible of how great a blessing may 
come from the smallest beginning, where 
a small but proper effort is seasonably 
made to lend a hand fer good. 

A young married lady, Mrs. Sarah M. 
Pitcher, wife of Franklin W. Pitcher, who 


had been heir to a goodly estate, was 


suddenly attacked by a disease which 


threatened to become fatal. For the 
benefit of her health, it was thought best 
to have her visit a western city, but a 
few months experience rendered her re- 


While 


felt so 


covery a matter of grave doubt. 
thus situated, one afternoon she 
much stronger than usual, she asked her 
sister to take her pen and write what she 
reference to her 
herself 


should dictate with 


worldly estate. Having made 
ready with a half sheet of note paper, the 
amanuensis proceeded to write according 
to dictation, giving to her husband and 
certain other relatives certain items, but 
closing with a general gift of all else that 
she possessed to her husband in trust, to 
be expended by him for such charitable 
and benevolent uses as he might think 
The thus 
she signed and delivered to her sister, not 
however with any feeling of early change, 
as she was then in an unusually comfort- 
able condition, so much so that during 


best. memorandum written 


the day her husband had left for his home 
in Maine. Hardly had she closed the 
work. however, by signing her name, he- 
fore she quietly went to her eternal rest 
before the close of the same afternoon, 
Her relatives upon being informed of her 
work, though in no respect legally binding, 
all instantly gave their consent and exe- 
cuted the proper documents to carry the 
same into effect. After mature consider- 


ation, the husband concluded to invest 
the fund thus placed in his charge in the 
building or erection of a home for chil- 
dren, boys and girls, who had none of 
their own. but who were cast as it were 
as wails on the cold world. 

The institution spoken of was the re- 
sult, being a large. two-story brick build 
ing, capable of accommodating from fifty 
to sixty children. and ever since. for about 
twenty vears, the same has been in a 
very flourishing condition, well filled 
constantly with the objects of its organ 
ization. Never could there be a more 
complete realization of the scriptural par- 
able of the mustard seed, which. being 
the least of all seeds, has yet grown to 
be a tree, upon the limbs of which the 
birds of Heaven find a place of rest. 
How little is any one capable of foresee- 
ing the good which may follow ever 80 
small an act of kindness performed by 
would lend a hand for the 


one who 


good of humanity ! 
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Ten Times One. 


“Look up and not down :— 
Look forward and not back :— 
Look out and not in, 

And Lend a Hand.” 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC: HOW 


BY MARY 
THE PRELUDE. 

“Are there any suggestions for the 
Christmas festival?’ asked Mr. Grey, su- 
perintendent of St. Mark’s Sunday-school, 
ashe met the teachers whom he had asked 
toremain for a few moments at the close 
ofthe afternoon session. It must be con- 
fessed that Mr. Grey did not look very 
expectant. And why should he? There 
never had been any suggestions in the 
past. ‘The teachers always had agreed 
tothe usual programme of cake and ice- 
cream for a beginning, a story or two as 
acontinuation, and prizes for some, with 


candy for all by way of conclusion. 
So after courteously waiting a moment, 
Mr. Grey was about to adjourn the meet- 


ing when somebody spoke. 

“Mr. Grey, L have a suggestion.” All 
the teachers knew the clear, earnest voice, 
although its owner, Carl Hunter, the new 
organist, had been with them but a few 
months. 

“If this school iy 
Carl continued, ** I would like to suggest 
aplan that was carried out very success- 
fully in the Sunday-school with which I 
im- 


has never tried 


was connected last year. It was 
pressed upon us that the children were in 
danger of missing entirely the real beauty 
of the Christmas time because everything 
was done for them, and they had no 
chance to lend a hand to others. And so, 
instead of giving them presents, we asked 
them to give to others more needy than 


themselves. We had a big Christmas 


IT 


H. 


CHIMED IN ST. MAKk’S. 


MATHER. 


tree ready for our festival night, and hung 
on it all the things they brought, and I 
wish you could have seen it. The chil- 
dren were jubilant, and said it was the 
best festival they had ever had.” 

‘* A very good idea, certainly.” assent- 
ed Mr. Grey, ‘* if it can be carried out here, 
but ’—with visions of broken toys and 
old clothes in his mind—‘* I am a little in 
doubt as to what we could do with all the 
things that would be brought.” 

** Yes, just think!” added Miss Van 
Lant, feelingly, ‘+ just think of what they 
might bring!” 

**Oh! I do not mean that the giving 
should be made without any systematic 
arrangement for the bestowal afterwards,” 
said Carl. -* We adopted a very practical 
plan that worked well. Each class de- 
cided upon a certain something that some- 
And 
with those somebodies in mind the classes 
worked with a will, either earning money 


body, a definite somebody, needed. 


or giving time for the gift.” 

‘** But we have so many classes,” said 
May Hollister. ** Could we find so many 
people who needed things?” 

‘+ T can answer that question,” exclaim- 
ed energetic Mrs. Featherstone. ++I am 
chairman of one of the districts of the 
Associated Charities organization, and I 
will undertake to furnish needs by the 
score to any one desiring them.” 

** Then it would be well to have Mrs. 
Featherstone and Mr. Hunter on the com- 
mittee of arrangements,” said Mr. Grey, 
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smiling, and after some further discussion 
regarding ways and means, the teachers 
agreed that they would do all in their 
power to interest their classes in the plan, 
and the meeting adjourned. 

THE REFRAIN. 

“ Peace on earth, good-will to men,” 
sang the Sunday-school as with one voice. 
“ Good-will, good-will to men,” 

the corners of the big room seemed to 
echo, and the great glistening balls that 
hung on the straight, green, fragrant 
Christmas tree swung and danced to the 
refrain, while the eyes of the children 
sparkled as they thought of the contents 


of certain mysterious bundles, the secret of 


which they alone knew. 

After an carnest prayer and a responsive 
reading of the ever-new story of the com- 
ing of the Christ-child, and the singing of 
another cheerful carol, Mr. Grey an- 
nounced that the tree was waiting for the 
gifts that the classes were to give to 
others ‘* for the love of Christ”? and * In 
His Name.” 

‘* Miss Alcott’s class!” he called first. 
and in a moment Robin West was on his 
feet, with a pair of shining new shoes in 
his hand tied with a big bow of blue rib- 
bon. With a little bow he handed them 
to Mr. Grey, saving: 

“There is a certain boot-black 
Who hasn't any shoes, 
So we want to give him this pair 
To shine as he may choose.” 

The school couldn’t help clapping, 
Robin looked so brave and bright and 
earnest, and Mr. Grey, smiling, bung the 
shoes in a prominent place on the tree, 
where they dangled in seeming delight at 
the dignity of their position. 

‘*Mr. Carpenter’s class!” called Mr. 


Grey. 

A proud moment was that for Rob and 
{Tarold Smith, who rose at the call and 
bore a jig-saw to the platform. Harold 
had been chosen to give the prominent 
part of the specch, while Rob was what 


he called ‘* chorus-boy.” According to 
this arrangement, they repeated the fol. 
lowing : 
“ This little new jig-saw as you see 
Saw, saw, merrily saw! 
Wanted to come to the Christmas tree 
Saw, merrily saw! 


“"Twas not content to stay at home 


Saw, saw, merrily saw! 


But positively preferred to roam 


Saw, merrily saw! 


It longed a little lame boy to cheer 
Saw, saw, merrily saw! 
So that’s the reason we've brought it her 


Saw, merrily saw!" 


It took at least a minute after the boys 
had taken their seats for the interest in 
this gift to subside, and then Miss Edger. 
ly’s class was called. Up tripped four 
small girls, each carrying a warm little 
red hood, and all together they repeated: 

“Four little girls there are, 
To whom these hoods will yg 
‘To make them look like robin 
When playing in the snow. 


” 


‘* Mrs. Grant’s class! 

This class fortunately sat near the plat- 
form, and had only to get two young men 
from the class across the aisle to lift upon 
it the long window-box of blooming ge- 
raniums. Then Idith Ray gave the mes 
sage : 

“For a girl whose patient courage 


Adds a halo to her life, 
We have chosen tor a greeting 
These few simple blossoms bright 
For the weary days when anguis: 

Pain and suffering are rite.” 

In the hush that fell upon the school 
at the thought of the unknown sufferer, 
Mr. Graham’s class was called, and Phil 
Hart came up the aisle in his quick way, 
carrying a painted sled. The impulsive 
manner in which he repeated the follow: 
ing lines fairly delighted the school : 

“There was a young person named Ned 
Who sighed, ‘ How I would like a sled. 
So some boys in a trice 
Declared ‘twould be nice 
‘To gratify wishful young Ned.’ 

‘© Miss Lane’s class!” called Mr. Grey. 

There was a moment’s hesitation on the 
part of this class, and then, with a look 


” 
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MEETING OF THE 





on their faces that only their teacher un- 
derstood, Charlie Hayes and Walter Win- 
ter walked up to the plattorm, each with 
abvok in his hand, and recited the fol- 
lowing : 
“To a Sunday-school in this city, 
Iwo certain Chinamen go, 
But they haven't any Bibles 
As some of us happen to know, 
“So we want to make them happy 
In this country of the free, 
by putting what most they long for 
On our ‘ give away’ Christmas tree.” 

And then the boys clapped, for didn’t 
they know of a certain afternoon when 
Walter and Charlie had been the ring- 
leaders in a raid on the premises of those 
same two Chinamen? Somehow, al- 
though he wouldn’t have owned it, every 
boy there felt more manly when he saw 
those Bibles hung on the tree. 

“Mr. MacAllister’s class!’ 


At this call a brilliant bundle of red 


’ 


flannel was added to the tree by Will 


Masters, with the explanation : 


“ Red flannel and rheumatism 
Both begin with R, 
And we thought it was a pity 
Such harmony to mar, 
So we send this little token 
‘To a poor old crippled tar.” 


MEETING OF THE 
A MEETING of the King’s Daughters 
was held in the Central Church, in Bos- 
Mrs. 
president, came from New York to ad- 


ton, October gist. Bottome, the 
dress it. The interest was great, and it was 
estimated that 1,000 people were present. 


the forty-tifth psalm, which the Order 


” 


calls ** our psalm” inasmuch as the char- 
acter of the King’s Daughter is so plainly 
set forth in it. She then spoke of the 
Nothing 
is too humble or lowly for them to do 


The 


work of the King’s Daughters. 





when it helps another child of God. 


KINGS DAUGHTERS. 


Mrs. Bottome spoke at some length of 
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‘* Miss Porter’s class!” 

Just here there seemed to be some 
excitement; there was a moment’s delay 
while somebody darted out of the door, 
and then little Roy Chamberlin was seen 
carrying nothing less than the yellowest 
of canaries in a beautiful gilt cage. 

It is impossible to describe the inimita- 
ble way in which he said with his little 
lisp: 

“There ith a poor old woman, 
‘The cannot thee at all, 


But the can hear him thing, 
‘Tho we thend her our‘ Puff Ball.” 


And then on the tree went a scared lit- 
tle Puff Ball too frightened by the clap- 
ping to sing even a note. 

So the list went on. There were all 
sorts and kinds of gifts presented, and at 
the end of the service the tree looked 
like a veritable rainbow with its bright 
shawls, gay dolls, picture books, toys, 
groceries, and yards of calico. 

And as the children sang their closing 
their lifted up 
filled with a Christmas joy never before 


carol, hearts were and 
experienced ; and ** Good-will to men” 
rang forth in deeds as well as words in 
the Sunday-school of St. Mark’s. 


KING’S DAUGHTERS. 


work that ** lies next at hand” is fit work 
for all those who wear the 
and work ** In His Name.’ 


Maltese cross 
, 

The question often arises with regard 
to the admittance of children to this Or- 
der. The speaker was of the opinion 
that the badge and watchword being pres- 
ent with them was a constant reminder 
that they were working In His Name. It 
called up many serious thoughts and_ oft- 
entimes led the children toa confession of 
Jesus and a complete change of character. 
She spoke in particular of thirty girls in 
college who put on the badge and in two 
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months every one had expressed a desire 
to unite with the visible church of 
Christ. 

The King’s Daughters takes in all ages. 
A ‘** Ten” may be composed of people of 
advanced years as well as of children— 
all doing equal work forthe Father. Be- 
tween these extremes there are many quiet 
home people doing the work that comes 
next to them. 

There are the patient Tens, and who 
does not need to be more patient? There 
are the truthful Tens, and think what that 
means—to be full of truth! There are so 
many *‘ society-lies” to be guarded against. 


LEND A HAND. 


Said one young lady to me, who joined 
truthful Ten: ‘* Why, Mrs. Bottome, | 
never realized that I was such a dreadfy! 
liar about little things!” Then there are 
the ‘* self-denial Tens,” who buy half , 
pound of candy instead of a pound, and 
slip the value of the other half pound ip. 
to their ‘ self-denial envelopes,” to be 
used for some good work. One circle of 
ladies support a missionary in the foreign 
field by denying themselves an occasional 
car ride. 

Look up and not down: 

Look forward and not back : 

Look out and not in, 

Lend a Hand. 


OUR SECOND-HAND SOCIETY. 


Your sympathetic heart will rejoice to 
learn that our Second-Hand Society is 
established and in good running order, as 
a sugar-barrel packed half-full unques- 
tionably testifies. 

We have seven members who have de- 
cided to meet each Friday at 3.30 Pp. M. 
(the close of the school), and as five 
of them pass our door the meeting place 
is always here. They are all busy coun- 
try maidens, and the fingers browned 
with dropping corn, and scratched by 
picking berries, have an astonishing knack 
of trimming hats and converting second- 
hand garments into something whole and 
neat. Any one who contributes a clean, 
second-hand garment or material is con- 
sidered an honorary member. 

The only officers are a secretary and 
two self-appointed directresses, the Sun- 
day-school teacher of three of the girls, 
and myself. The secretary’s duty thus 
far has been to call the roll and enter the 
names in a book at the close of the meet- 
ing, each one responding to her name by 
a quotation. 

This summer we have sat in the upper 
hall, where the matting on the floor is 


best adapted to receive the clippings of 
old garments ; there is a window looking 
westward over the apple-orchard toward 
the mountains, and we have also a glimpse 
of a winding road over the bridge and un- 
der the willows. 

Our 
any kind of cake we happen to have, and 


refreshments are very informal. 
cold well water; but we all expect to 
have tea together four times a year. 

No money has been expended, except- 
ing for the cotton the girls have bought, 
and we hope by selling the paper rags to 
pay the freight of the barrel to the Home 
for the Friendless. One of the girls re- 
marked, ‘I have always longed to do 
some good, like the girls I have read 
about, but I couldn’t do it without money. 
and I was so glad to join this society.” 

We think of keeping the Second-Hand 
Society as an alternate name, as the girls 
consider it more suggestive than musical. 
but find it hard to decide upon anything 
pretty and original. To me the title 1s 


chiefly suggestive of ‘* Everything comes 
in time to him who can wait,” 
years ago the scheme appeared _ impracti- 
cable, and with considerable opposition 


for two 
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THE 


and reasons why it should ngt be, had 
but one supporter beside myself. Now 
we are smiled upon, garments are sent in 
faster than we can remodel them, and our 
store-keeper has donated the barrel un- 


asked. 


THE 


We have for some time felt the need of 


some form of organization within the 
Church which would bring the young 
people together for work, and which 
would also be helpful in the development 
of the religious life. The Fraternity is 
pledged, so to speak, to fulfil these two 
objects. While it is not a ‘* Praying So- 
ciety,” nor, on the other hand, a ‘* Sew- 
ing Society,” it has a distinctly religious 
basis, as will be seen by the following 


” 


* Declaration of Principles” under which 
the Fraternity acts :— 

1. Our Charter: ** Wheresoever two 
or three are gathered together in My 
name, there am I in the midst of them.” 

2. The Terms of our Membership: 
“One is your Master. even Christ, and all 
ye are brethren.” 

3. Our Work: The 


ment in the world and in our hearts of ‘*the 


fuller establish- 


Kingdom of God and His righteousness.” 
4. The Spirit of our Work: * Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these My brethren, ye have done 
itunto Me. 
Our Motto: ** In His Name.” 

As a help, we would call attention to 
the following particulars :— 

1. The Fraternity comprises five work- 
ing committees, namely: On Religious 
Services, Mission Work, Manual, Rooms. 
Entertainment. 
mittees are defined in the By-Laws. 


‘Tne duties of these com- 


2. Upon joining the Fraternity, each 
member selects one or two of these com- 
mittees on which he or she is willing to 
work. 





FRATERNITY. 
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Now we wait for a report from some 
other Second-Hand Society. 
Hopefully yours, 
E. A. D. 


— Advocate and Guardian. 


FRATERNITY. 


3. Each committee has its own chair- 
man and secretary, and is expected to car- 
ry on its work with zeal, and according to 
any plan it may devise, reporting the same 
to the Fraternity at its regular meetings. 

4. Meetings are held in the vestry of 
the church once in every two weeks on 
Thursday evenings. 

5. The first part of these 
consists of a devotional service conducted 


meetings 


by the Pastor, together with a short ad- 
dress. 

The second part of the meeting is de- 
voted to hearing an account of the work 
done by the various committees, and a 
consideration of the same; also occasion- 
al musical and literary entertainment. 

The Fraternity is formed inthe Church 
of the New Jerusalem, Roxbury, and the 
society prints a littke monthly pamphlet 
in its interests. 

The badge of the Fraternity is a gold 
the letters I. H. N. 


constitution 


Maltese cross with 
The 


reads : 


preamble of — their 

‘ Believing it to be desirable that there 
should be earnest and united action among 
the young people of the Church in pro- 
moting the interests of true religion in our 
midst, the signers of this Constitution as- 
sociate themselves as a fraternity in ac- 
cordance with the following declaration 
of principles.” 

Then follows Our Charter, Terms of 
Membership. etc. We 
who would like to see the constitution at 
length to William H. Emond. Centre 
street, Dorchester, Mass. 


refer all those 





THE MINISTERING 


To the Children: 

OFTEN, when there is important or hard 
work to be done, those who undertake to 
do it think they can do it better and work 
to more purpose if they join themselves 
together and form a society, or League, 
as it is sometimes called. 
this particular League shows that ché/- 
dren are doing the work, and the word 
‘*¢ Ministering ” tells that they are trying 
to be helpful and kind to others. 

The boys and girls in this League have 
pledged or promised that they will do @¢ 
least one kind deed every day. It does 
not seem that this would be a hard thing 
for any one to do. But even the grown- 
up boys and girls whom we call men and 
women know how much easier it is to do 
the things which please themselves, rath- 
er than those which make others happy. 
Often the hard part is only in remembering 
to do the loving act, or to speak the kind 
word, or to keep back the impatient one. 

There is not one boy or girl who reads 
this who cannot think at this moment of 
some person whom he could make happy 
by doing a kind deed. 

To begin with, there are Mother and 
Father, who every day do some kind and 
Think 


how hard they work every day, that their 


loving things for their children. 


boys and girls may live in a pleasant 
comfortable clothes to 
Wouldn’t 
you think that those for whom they do so 
much would be trying all the time to find 
something to do that would show Father 


home, and have 
wear, and good food to eat. 


and Mother how they love them for all 
this? 
But we are often so heedless and _ for- 


getful that we have to train ourselves, lit- 


tle by little, to show, through words and 
deeds, the love that is really in our hearts. 

We think, then, that a good place to 
begin is in our own home, and a good one 
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The name of 


CHILDREN’S LEAGUE. 


Let us see 
what Mother’s little girl can do for her, 


to begin with is Mother. 


In many homes there is a dear baby to 
be taken care of, or little children that 
cannot yet do very much for themselves, 
How happy it makes Mother. and how 
glad her face looks, when her little daugh- 
ter is ready and willing to hold the baby 
when she cries, or to help wash and dress 
the little brothers and _ sisters, and _ play 
with and amuse them ! 

Then in every house, every day, there 
are dishes to wash, and the floor to sweep, 
and the dusting to do, and the rooms to 
be made neat and tidy. 

Now, if these things are done willingly 
and gladly because some one loves to 
please Mother and bring happy smiles to 
her face, they are kind deeds, but if they 
are done fretfully, and only because Moth- 
er makes her do them, they do not de- 
serve this name. 

Every boy knows how many things can 
be found for him to do. There is never 
a day when he is not needed to go to the 
store or on errands of some kind, and 
there is coal to carry and kindling to split, 
and in winter the sidewalks to keep clean. 
Every boy and girl might think of many 
other things that I have not mentioned, 
to be done in the home. Beside these, 
which are only for willing hands and 
quick feet, there is so much to be done 
and so much zo¢f to be done with our lips. 
Think how much that is good they can 
do, by saying only words that are pure 
and loving and gentle, and holding back 
all that are harsh and unkind and not true! 

So we see, if we have promised to do 
one kind deed, we may choose fromi many 
things what it shall be. Sometimes I 
think it is like a little seed that we plant, 
because it soon brings forth so many more 
kind deeds. 

And the best part of it all is, that One 
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REPORTS OF CLUBS, ETC. 


Who loves us better and more tenderly 
than any one on earth could possibly love 
us, is ever near and ready to help each 
one of us. 

The secretary of the Ministering Chil- 
dren’s League is Miss M. T. Emery, 43 
Lafayette Place, New York City, to whom 
all inquiries should be addressed. 


The Children’s Twenty Minute Socie- 
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ty has associated itself with the League 
by adopting its Rule. This society has 
1,356 members. Its work is the prepara- 
tion of Christmas and Easter boxes for 
Mission Stations, and it sent out last year 
forty boxes valued at $1,149.71, and made 
gifts in money amounting to $150.50. 
The address of its secretary is Miss E. 
G. Hodges, 4o8 Beacon St., Boston, 


Mass. 


REPORTS OF TEN TIMES ONE CLUBS, ETC. 


NEEDHAM, MASS. 

On the evening of October 11, 1887, the 
“Needham Look-up Legion” 
itsfirstanniversary, and those interested in 
it felt encouraged to find that this infant 


celebrated 


society was a healthy and growing one. 
A year has passed, and to-night we meet 
to celebrate our second anniversary. 
Through the year we have tried to ** Look 
forward and not back,” but at the close 
of the year we think it wise to look back 
alittle in review of our work in order to 
gain what encouragement we can for the 
coming year. We will not look back up- 
on our failures (even though we have not 
done as much as we meant to do), but we 
will state a few facts. 

The meetings have been held regularly, 
with the exception of one in March, when 
the stormy weather prevented. At the 
meetings the exercises were generally by 
members of the Legion. In addition, 
the following speakers have addressed us : 
in October, Rev. Mr. Badger, of So. 
Natick, upon the subject of ** Novel-read- 
ing” ; in November, Mrs. Allen, of the 
W.C. T.U., upon + Temperance”; in 
May, Mr. Foss described a trip to Florida, 
and in June, Mrs. Aldrich, upon ++ Tem- 
perance.” In January, and again in 
July, we were favored with stereopticon 
views by Rev. S. W. Bush. 

In December, one of our members at- 


’ 





tended a ** Unity Club” meeting and by 
request reported the existence of our Le- 
gion. In March, we received an invita- 
tion to the meeting of the Lend a Hand 
clubs in the So. Congregational Church, 
Boston. On account of a misiake there 
was no opportunity to choose delegates, 
but three of our members were present at 
the meeting. One or two of our officers 
attended the Lend a Hand conference at 
Channing Hall, in May. 

For our Lend a Hand work we have 
contributed and collected shoes and cloth- 
ing of all kinds, which have been distrib- 
uted by the committee chosen for that pur- 
pose. In addition, the members have 
brought books and magazines, which 
were packed in a large box and sent to a 
colored school in Palatka, Florida, in re- 
sponse to a public appeal, and a note of 
thanks was received from the principal. 
At Christmas time the Legion had the 
pleasure of receiving the gift of a printed 
story from the author of our mottoes. 

Such is the outline of the past year. 
Our growth in xwmbers we know, but 
our growth in individual character is not 
easy to ascertain. But this we know: 
that if we have put in practiceeven a few 
of the many good lessons we have heard 
in song, in poem, and in speech, we must 
have grown a little. We hope in the fu- 
ture to strive still harder to 
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Look up and not down :— 
Look forward and not back :— 
Look out and not in, 

Lend a Hand. 


The Little Helpers are so named _be- 
cause the object of the Band is to increase 
the helpfulness of its members in all good 
works. 

This little society is the oldest of our 
four bands, not in the years of its mem- 
bers, but in the date of its organization, 
as its first meetings were held earlier than 
the others. It was under the leadership 
of Mrs. Bush, the wife of our pastor, and 
her interest in it never abated, even when 
sickness prevented her being present at 
the meetings. Many tokens of her loving 
remembrance have been received, and the 
thought of her will always be associated 
with the name, even when these ‘* Little 
Helpers” have grown up and others shall 
have taken their places. 

Our meetings have been held every 
three weeks at the houses of the members. 
The first of the year the work was the 
making of little fancy articles, and at the 
Annual Festival of the Ladies’ Aid Socie- 
ty the ** Little Helpers” had a table sup- 


plied with contributions from members , 


and their friends, from the sale of which 
the sum of $33.25 was realized. 

Our next work was the making of a 
picture scrap-book, which was carried by 
our president to the Convalescent Chil- 
dren’s Home, at Wellesley, and received 
with thanks. 

Upon the completion of the new chapel 
Parish church, the ‘+ Little 
voted the money in their treas- 


of the First 
Helpers” 
ury forthe purchase of a chandelier. which 
has been bought and hung ready for 
use. So our little light will shine and be 


helpful at every service held in the 
chapel. 
We look forward to our third year’s 


work with the hope that it will help us to 


help others in many ways. 
The ** Little Helpers” are giris be- 


tween the ages of eight and fourteen 
years. 


The ‘+ Busy Bees ” are a little band of 
little boys and girls. It was formed at 
their own request and at first held sepa- 
rate meetings, but it was so much more 
convenient for them to go with their older 
sisters that since the early winter they 
have met with the * Little Helpers ” and 
so have no separate report. Indeed, they 
are too small for much work, but they 
have helped in many little ways. 

Next year they will be larger, and it 
is proposed again to hold their separate 
meetings. They are called ** Busy Bees” 
because they are always busy, and the aim 
of the band is to help them to be busy in 
good works. 


The object of the King’s Daughters is 
to help its members to be better daugh- 
ters of the King our Heavenly Father; 
and its work is to do ** anything, how- 
ever small or simple, which helps any 
human being to be better or happier,” and 
because Jesus taught us how. to be true 
children of the King He is our leader, 
and the work is to be done * In His 
Name.” 

The number of these small deeds and 
the spirit in which they have been done 
is known only to each member. but we 
hope they have been many and in the 
right spirit. 

Some of the Lend a Hand work report 
ed to the Legion has been the making of 
a New Year’s cake for the inmates of the 
almshouse, the sending of a basket of pro- 
visions to a sick man who lived alone, 
the making of scrap-books and the collect 
ing of books, papers and teys for a chil- 
dren’s horne or hospital. 

In June, the King’s Daughters with the 
help of friends gave a lawn party, which 
brought them the sum of $34.33. This 
has been used in the purchase of furniture 
for the platform of the new chapel of the 
First Parish church. 
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REPORTS OF CLUBS, 


Two of our most active members have 
left town, but their interest continues and 
we hope will result in the formation of 
one or more new Tens, who shall try to 
live in the spirit of the motto and thus 
make their lives brighter and better. 





FAYVILLE, MASS. 

TuEkE are thirteen of us, mostly school- 
girls between the ages of twelve and six- 
teen. 

Our aim is to ** make sunshine,” and 
we have decided to do what we can to- 
ward making sunshine in the hospitals at 
Christmas time. We are to begin at our 
next meeting making scrap-books for the 
Children’s Hospital. We read aloud at 
our meetings Dr. Hale’s book. ‘+ Ten 
Times One Is Ten.” 

The girls seem much interested and 
ready to work. | trust we may succeed 
in making some dark corner light. 





WASHINGTON, CONN. 

A YEAR ago we sent a report of our 
organization as a Lend a Hand club, with 
In July 


we completed our first vear, which has 


the result of a sammer’s work. 


been a happy one to us as workers. 

After sending off our Christmas box, 
lat December, to the Fruit and Flower 
Charity of New York, meetings, for the 
remainder of the winter, were held only 
fortnightly, and these were devoted to 
preparing fancy articles for a sale, which 
was held in a grove on July 6th, from 
which we realized over $160. — Fifty dol- 
lars of this amount was voted at once to 
The Fresh Air Fund, the remainder to be 
used as needed in the regular work of the 
club. With this reserve, and the month- 
ly contributions of the children, we hope 
to be self-supporting for the future. 

Our average attendance during the sum- 
mer has been forty-seven, the largest 
number at any one meeting sixty-three. 
As a year ago, all the children coming 
here for the season have immediately 
joined our ranks, doing good service. 


ETC. 719 
The interest of all seems to increase rath- 
er than diminish, the chapel and parlor 
holding each Wednesday afternoon a hap- 
py group of workers. to which many 
friends have been attracted, wondering 
till they came why all the children were so 
interested and devoted. ‘The pleasure of 
meeting each other and working together 
accounts partly for this, but we hope that, 
doing for others, they already find a de- 
light. laying now the foundation ofa life- 
long habit. 

Our Christmas box promises to be still 
fuller than last year, though its contents 
will be of much the same character. 

Our inspiring friend, Miss Russell, as- 
sures us that there is only an increasing 
need each year for the same things, so we 
do not seek for a larger variety. Wall 
mottoes, picture cards, large and small, 
and picture screens for the public institu- 
tions of New York City; wild grape jel- 
ly for diphtheria patients among the poor ; 
garments for needy children and aprons 
for Indian girls at Hampton,—these have 
kept both boys and girls well occupied. 
Last year we sent 200 bags of cracked 
hickory nuts, but the crop having failed 
entirely this year, we must omit these. 

Finishing the work in hand will keep 
us busy till December, after which we 
shall hold only monthly meetings through 
the winter, so many of our members liv- 
ing at long distances from the centre ; but 
we shall be all the more eager to begin 
afresh next June. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Our teacher one day told us of a tem- 
perance society in one of the Sunday- 
schools of the city and asked us how we 
should like to have a society for the same 
purpose in the school-room. 

Quite a number of the girls were very 
eager to form as soon as possible, and a 
few days later a society was formed, 
called the **Lend a Hand,” taking the 
name from Mr. Hale’s motto, which our 
teacher told us about. 





720 LEND A HAND. 


Each member then bought a temper- 
ance pledge. This pledge had on it the 
picture of a boy and girl, each carrying a 
banner. On the girl’s banner appeared 
Their Sake,” which 
means self-denial, helpfulness and love, 


the motto, ** For 
while on the boy’s banner appeared ** On 
Honor,”’ which means resolution, fidelity 
and moral courage. 

A few weeks after this, Mr. Eliot came 
to see us and talked to us about it and we 
were very much pleased. 
us two entitled the 
Toboggan Slide,” and ** Mary Elizabeth,” 
which were very interesting. 

We all meet once a week and _ bring 


He also sent 


books, *¢ Siberian 


work to do, which, when finished. we 
send to the Home for Intemperate Wom- 
en. 

At each meeting, we each bring a pen- 
ny or more which goes towards buying 
something for these women. 

We have fifteen members and 
hope soon to have more. 


now 





WALTHAM, MASS. 

Our band of King’s Daughters is in- 
We already have 
a watch-factory Ten of bright, intelligent 


creasing its influence. 


girls, into whose lives we hope to throw 
some brightness, and whom we hope to 
bring into some homes that might not 
otherwise be opened to them. 

Other young girls have come for coun- 
sel about work, and we hope ere long to 
have a strong, helpful organization of 
sunny girls. 

We of the ** Waltham Guild” have dis- 
continued our meetings during the sum- 
mer, but we have tried to take the spirit 
of the King with us. 

NEW BEDFORD. 
“ Here am I, send me.” 

Tuis is the first report of the 1. H. N. 
Club of the Order of ** Send Me.” 

We have now six members. Our ob- 
ject for the present at least is to ** lend a 


hand ” toward clothing a few of the poor 
babies who come into the world with 
nothing prepared for them. When a 
number of outfits of the most needful gar. 
ments are ready, we intend sending them 
to the diflerent hospitals near by, where 
they will be needed ; though if any case of 
a family comes to the knowledge of the 
club, that will, of course, have the prefer- 
ence. 

Our rules are but three, namely : 

I. To work a certain time each week. 

II. To pay ten cents each month to the 
general treasury. 

III. To meet once every month. 

Outside of the principal object we are 
preparing Christmas boxes for the Or 
phans’ Home and a Children’s [lospital, 
and each member is to make some Thanks- 
giving present to a family whose dinner 
will need ** piecing out ” with something 
good. 

We find LEnp A Hanp very useful in 
giving ideas of work to do, and there 
seems to be some object suggested in 
every day’s paper. 

There are clubs of ** King’s Daugh- 
ters” in this city, but I think none other 
of ** Send Me.” 
ticularly good for quiet, home work, and 


” 


This branch seems par- 


I hope we shall find a great deal sent to 
us to do. 

We intend to be ready ¢o de sent our 
selves as soon as a call shall come. 

PEOPLE who are forming clubs or are 
interested in the Ten Times One work 
are requested to address all letters of in- 
quiry to Mrs. Bernard Whitman, Law- 
rence Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 

Mrs. Whitman is the central secretary 
of the clubs and will gladly give informa 
tion or help in forming them. — It is also 
especially desirable that all clubs based 
on the Wadsworth mottoes which nave 
not sent in their names should do so, in 
order that the list of clubs may be as com- 
plete as possible. 
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Intelligence. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 


Tue Fifteenth Annual Convention of 


the National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union was held in the Metropol- 
itan Opera House, New York, October 
igto 23. This was a delegated repre- 
sentation of the state Unions on a finan- 
cial basis of one delegate to every 500 
paying members and an official represen- 
tation of the national and state officers 
and superintendents of national depart- 
ments. Over 400 delegates and some 
800 W. C. T. U. women who attended 
as visitors were recorded. By an over- 
whelming majority, Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard was re-elected president and _ presid- 
ed over the executive committee meetings 
and entire convention with unusual par- 
liamentary power, firmness, fairness and 
grace. The annual address of the presi- 
dent (which will appear in print) was 
masterly and comprehensive in concep- 
tion, covering the entire work, aim and 
outlook of the organization. The annual 
sermon was preached Sunday morning 
by Elizabeth W. Greenwood of Brooklyn, 
while Bishop Samuel Fallows of Chicago 
preached in the evening on the Ecclesias- 
tical Emancipation of Women. Various 


services also were held in the diflerent 
churches and missions throughout Brook- 
lyn and New York. 


given during the evening meetings of 


Addresses were 
the convention by the national speak- 
ers, by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and 
others. 

Many friends were welcomed upon the 
platform, among whom were Rev. Joseph 
Cook, Hon. Neal Dow, Ex-Gov. John P. 
St. John, Gen. Clinton B. Fiske, Mayor 


NATIONAL W. C. T. U. 


Hewitt, Mrs. Barry of the Knights of 
Labor, and representatives from the W. 
C. T. U. of the Dominion of Canada. 
Rev. Alfred A. Wright, Dean of the The- 
ological School in the Chautauqua course, 
conducted a free alphabetical course to 
delegates, of four lessons in New Testa- 
ment Greek, holding the class four times 
daily. The forty national departments 
were briefly reported by the superintend- 
ents. The committee on plans and meth- 
ods gave suggestions for the advancement 
of the different lines of work for the pres- 
ent year. 

The resolutions were passed with but 
little discussion, with the exception of the 
one allying the organizatiun to the Third 
Party. This is the same resolution which 
has been passed by an overwhelming ma- 
jority for six successive years. There 
was an effort on the part of a minority 
of twenty, instigated by the Towa delega- 
tion, which is Republican in its affiliation, 
though professedly non-partisan, to pre- 
vent the passage of this resolution. <A 
memorial also was offered from the Iowa 
State W. C. T. U. in opposition to the 
political resolution, and protests to the 
memorial were presented from four (4) 
loyal districts in lowa in favor of the 
Third Party policy. Action on these and 
the resolution occupied the closing hours 
of the convention, when the resolution 
finally passed by a larger majority than 
ever before, proving that the policy of 
the national organization gains in power 
and strength. Thus closed the largest, 
best and most influential annual gath- 
ering of the National W. C. T. U. 
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TRADES 


THE London Times gives the follow- 
ing account of the constituency of the In- 
ternational Trades Union Congress, which 
began its sittings in London on the 6th of 
November : 

In spite of intrigue and opposition, the 
first International Congress which the 
trade unions of England have ever con- 
voked in this country promises to be suc- 
cessful. The Congress will meet in St. 
Andrew’s Hall, Newman street, Oxford 
street, on the morning of Tuesday, No- 
vember 6, and the sittings will continue 
throughout the week. The foreign dele- 
gates have already sent a considerable 
number of duly-stamped credentials. 
Each credential sets forth that the dele- 
gate is an eflective member of the society 
he represents, that his expenses are paid 
by his society, or federation of societies, 
and gives details as to the number of 
members adhering. So far, thirty-four 
such mandates have been received from 
abroad and fifty-seven from English trade 
unions. 
will come from Copenhagen and _repre- 
sent the federation of Danish trades, com- 


Of the foreign delegates, two 


prising some 20,000 paying members. 
There will be one Italian delegate ap- 
pointed by the federation of trades which 
compose what is known as the Work- 
men’s Party of Italy, consisting of some 
22,000 paying members. The Dutch and 
the Belgian trade unions will be very ful- 
ly represented, for twelve Dutch and ten 
Belgian mandates or credentials have al- 
As yet, only nine 
French mandates have come to hand, but 


ready been received. 


this number will shortly be greatly in- 
One of these delegates will rep- 
Paris, 


creased. 


resent the Labor Exchange of 


where 140 diflerent trades have their of- 
Seven other delegates have been 
elected by different trades of Paris, the 
musicians apparently being specially anx- 
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fices. 


UNION 


CONGRESS. 


ious to make themselves heard in this 
eflort to promote international harmony, 
Out of the seven trades that have each a 
separate delegate, the piano and organ 
manufacturers’ trade union send one and 
the union of musical instrument makers 
send another. Apart from these dele. 
gates, sixty trades of Paris have contrib. 
uted small sums which have enabled 
them to elect and defray the expenses oj 
four delegates who will speak on behalf 
of these smaller or poorer societies. Al- 
together, therefore, there will be twelve 
delegates from Paris. 
are announced to represent a federation 
of twenty-two trade unions in the depart: 
ment of the Loire, and delegates are also 
expected from St. Etienne. There will 
be, all told, more than forty foreign dele. 


Two delegates 


gates, representing five diflerent national- 
ities, and probably eighty or more En- 
glish delegates to receive them. 

This result must be eminently satisfac. 
tory to the trade unions, as a very decid- 
ed eflort was the Con- 
The Social Democratic Deputies 
to the German Reichstag asked that the 


made to wreck 


gress. 


rules might be so enlarged as to admit 
them as spokesmen on behalf of the 
German workmen. The Parliamentary 
Committee of the English trade unions 
replied that the position of the Germans 
as members of Parliament had nothing to 
do with the question, and that they would 
only be admitted if elected by dond fide 
trade unions. On the other hand, as the 
anti-Socialist laws of Germany, and also 
of Austria, render it illegal for any trade 
society to federate or communicate either 
nationally or internationally, a compli- 
ance with the English rules would expose 
the delegates and the societies they might 
represent to police prosecution. [But the 
Germans have always known how to de- 
feat this law. In mandates 


any case, 
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CHURCH CONVERSATIONS. 


might have been given to German work- 
busi- 
The 


their 


men who are safely established in 
nesson this side of the Channel. 
German Deputies preferred to set 
faces against the Congress, and issued a 


manifesto calling upon all nationalities of 


Europe to abstain from attending. This 
effort to thwart the English trade union- 
ists has been unsuccessful. The Con- 
gress will be well attended, and will be 
the most representative gathering of the 
sort that has ever been held. At the 
Paris Trades Union Congresses of 1853 
and 1886 the number of foreign delegates 
was not so numerous or of so representa- 
tive a character ; nor can the congresses 
formerly held by the International Work- 
ing Men’s Association be compared with 
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the present forthcoming meeting in St. 
Andrew’s Hall. At the congresses of 
the old International the delegates often 
paid their own expenses. 
they did not come from the countries nor 
belong to the societies they represented. 


In many cases 


Very small societies sent over a written 
mandate to some one living on the spot, 
so that many delegates represented no 
real force, either in money, in the num- 
ber of adherents, or influence. Taking 
all this into consideration, it is no exag- 
geration to say that the London Interna- 
tional Trades Union Congress, which will 
meet early next month, will be the great- 
est, the most representative, congress of 
the sort known in the history of labor or- 
ganizations. 


CHURCH CONVERSATIONS. 


Here are two series of subjects, arrang- 
ed by the committee of eight sister church- 
es, in which the ladies meet together, after 
the fashion of a ‘* collegiate church,” in 
their successive gatherings. The subjects 
seem so timely that we reprint them, 
without the list of places or dates, as a 
guide for similar associations. 


FIRST SERIES. 
MORALS IN EARLY EDUCATION. 

1, Shall we take up moral questions 
before they arise as practical problems in 
a child’s life ? 

2. How do physical conditions affect 
morals ? 

3. Should innocence be ignorant ? 

4. Shall we teach Total Abstinence ? 

5. Shall we educate our girls as well 
as our boys to self-support ? 





EXPOSITION OF THE MIND CURE. 





SO-CALLED SOCIAL DUTIES. 


1. Enslaving Conventionalities. 


2. House-keeping versas Home-keep- 
ing. 

3. Busy Idleness. 

4. The moral principles in dress and 
house decoration. 

5. Are the wsthetic refinements of to- 
day a spiritual gain? 
RELIGIOUS LIFE OF WOMAN, 

1. What is woman’s peculiar religious 
endowment? 

2. What is her mission in an age of 
rational inquiry ? 

THE CHURCH. 

t. The Ideal Church. 

2. Loyalty to one’s sect and religious 
enthusiasm. 

3- How much shall we proselyte? 

4. How can we best hold our young 
people to the Faith? 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


1. Should children be obliged to go to 
church? 
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2. How interest children in church at- 


tendance, and worship? 


3. Should we try to make our children 


sectarians? 
4. How teach them to do good? 
5. How teach the Bible? 





PLANS OF LIFE. 


t. Is drift life consistent with Christian 


education ? 
2. The value of Ideals. 
3. Self-sacrifice 
ment. 


Versus 


SECOND SERIES. 
REQUIREMENTS OF 
SUCCESS. 


NATURE AND 


1. How far are we the makers of our 


own success? 


2. For what kinds of success may we 


rightfully strive ? 


3. Have the various tvpes of success a 


common law of growth and power? 


4. Is any life so placed, that moral 


beauty and perfection are unattainable ? 


5. Should we recognize diflerent orders 
of excellence ?—**‘ one star diflering from 


ancther in glory.” 


WOMAN’S RELATION TO THE CHURCH. 
1. What is our 
bility ? 


2. How can we best promote sociabil- 
ity in the church, and extend hospitality 


to strangers: 


3. How can we best overcome self- 
consciousness, and our fear of each other? 
4. The expresston of our thought one 


of the greatest factors in mental and 
spiritual improvement. 

5. Does our denominational growth 
need from us a freer expression of our re- 
ligious life ? 
RELATION OF THE 
POOR. 
1. What should be the aim in’ our 


‘church charities, Alleviation of want, 


THE RICH TO THE 


self-develop- 


TRUE 


individual responsi- 


LEND A HAND. 


Christian sympathy, or Inculcation of 
principles of thrift? 

2. On what moral principle do we per- 
mit ourselves luxuries, when so many suf. 
fer for necessities ? 

3. Is the luxury of the rich, the main. 
tenance of the poor? 

4. Has any woman a right to luxurious 
idleness ? 

5. What can the well-to-do, do for the 
poor? 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

1. Is it necessary to the vitality of the 
church? 

2. The ideal Sunday-school. 

3. Obstacles to its success. 

4- Practical plans for the improvement 
of the Sunday-school. 
ings. Duty of Teachers. 
Infant What 
Liturgy. Music. Social Gatherings. Un- 
ion service. Relation of the Pastor to the 
Sunday-school. Parents’ obligations to 
the Sunday-school. 


Teachers’ meet- 
Class methods, 
shall we 


class. teach? 





SELF-SUPPORTING WOMEN. NO. 1. 

1. Who are they? 

2. Is se/f-support a question of wages, 
or of work ? 

3. Is education tending to wage-earn- 
ing incompatible with women’s natural 
endowments, physical limitations, and 
true refinement? 

4. What zs and what should ée the 
attitude of ‘*Society” wage- 
earning women? 

5. Their possible influence upon soci- 
ety? 


toward 





SELF-SUPPORTING WOMEN. NO. IL. 

1. Physical conditions as affecting just 
views of life and duty. 

2. Can we maintain a uniform. stand- 
ard of goodness ? 

3. Can Christian fidelity and principle 
take a vacation? If so, how? 

4. What should be the influence of the 
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city church member on the country one 
with whom she is brought in contact? 
s. What is our duty to the church in 


Summer ? 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 
1. What aims should be before us in the 
education of our girls? 
2. Should girls be trained technically 
for domestic life, or should education be 
the gexeral development of intelligence ? 


THE 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :—With ref- 
erence to the announcement of the inten- 
tion of the Mercers’ Company to devote a 
considerable portion of its funds to the 
establishment of an agricultural college, 
the following is, I believe, an accurate 
statement of the present intentions of the 
Mercers’ Company :—Dating so far back 
as the 13th century, this Company is one 
of the oldest in the city, as it is also one 
of the richest, its average income for the 
ten years 1871 to 188+ having been £77.- 
143, of which £8,989 was the annual re- 
ceipt from personal property. A very 
large proportion of the company’s emolu- 


ments being derived from land, many of 


the leading members of the court of assist- 
ants have broached the idea that a very 
proper object to be encouraged by them 
is the furtherance of agricultural educa- 
tion, and a project to that effect has found 
considerable favor withthecourt. Though 
ithas not yet been formally submitted to 
the members, there seems little doubt 
that it will ultimately be adopted if the 
Charity Commissioners will aid them in 
carrying it out. One of the Commission- 
ers, Who has been questioned on the sub- 
ject. though expressing entire approval 
of the plan, could not pledge his coadju- 
tors to concurrence in it, but promised 
that it should receive their careful consid- 


THE MERCERS’ 


MERCERS’ 
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3. Should cooking and housekeeping 
be essential branches of a girl’s train- 
ing? 

4. Should nursing and physiology be 
essential branches of a girl’s training ? 

5. What can a girl without special tal- 
ents do? 

6. Do home and church work atlord 
girls exempt from wage-earning, ade- 
quate incentive for the development ot 
their best powers ¢ 


COMPANY. 


eration. The proposal of the Mercers’ 
Company is to devote £60,000 to the es- 
tablishment of an agricultural college in 
Wiltshire, to which shall be attached a 
farm of considerable extent, in which the 
pupils may practically apply the knowl- 
edge they gain, the institution being in- 
tended to benefit the sons of farmers and 
others who will be dependent on the suc- 


cessful culture of land for their future 
livelihood. In this respect it will differ 
from the college at Chichester. This 


£60,000 would, it is hoped, be supple- 
mented by a liberal donation from the 
Charity Commissioners, and the Mercers’ 
Company would of necessity be prepared 
to provide an adequate endowment. The 
only fear felt by a few of the members of 
the court of assistants appears to be that 
the appropriation of so large a sum in 
this direction will necessitate a very great 
reduction in their gifts to other charities, 
and especially of the £7,000 which they 
grant annually to the London hospitals 
and which those institutions could ill-af- 
ford to lose at the present time. 

In addition to this agricultural college 
scheme, the Mercers’ Company have pro- 
pounded a scheme for the extension and 
development of their schools at Horsham, 
at a cost of £40,000, but in consequence 
of the objection to some details by local 








LEND 
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authorities this is at present in suspense, 
and if the opposition is persisted in the 
result may be that the expenditure of that 
sum will be transferred to Chichester, 
Brighton, or Lewes, the only portion to 
which Horsham has any legal claim be- 
ing £60 per annum. 

In addition to these munificent sums 
the company will be prepared, I under- 


THE COMMERCIAL VALUE 
Tue Journal of the Constantinople 
Chamber of Commerce describes the in- 
dustrial uses of old boots and shoes which 
are thrown out into the streets or into 
ash-pits. After being collected, they are 
ripped open, and the leather is subjected 
to a treatment which renders it a pliable 
mass, from which a kind of artistic leath- 
er is derived. This in 
sembles the finest Cordova leather. In 
the United States, patterns are stamped 


appearance re- 


on this, while in France it is used to cov- 
er trunks and boxes. The old boots and 
shoes are also treated in another way, by 
which they are converted into new ones. 
The prisoners in Central France are em- 
ployed in this way, the oid shoes coming 
chiefly from Spain. They are taken to 
pieces as before, the nails being all re- 


A HAND. 


stand, to take part in the extension of Uni. 
versity teaching in London as_ shadowed 
forth by Mr. Goschen at Gresham Col, 
But there is no foundation for the 
statement which has found currency that 
the Mercers’ Company intend to give 
£100,000 to the proposed South London 
Polytechnic School in the Borough. 


lege. 


OF OLD BOOTS AND SHOES. 

moved, and the leather is soaked in wate 
The uppers for children’s 
shoes are then 
are also used, for from the smaller pieces 
of the leather of the old soles the so-call- 


to soften it. 


cut from it. The soles 


ed Louis XV. heels for ladies’ shoes are 
made, while the soles of children’s shoes 
are made from the larger and _ thinner 
pieces. The old nails are also put to 
use, for by means of magnets the iron 
nails and the tacks and brads are separat- 
The contractors of the mil- 
itary prison at Montpellier say that these 
Noth- 


ing now remains but the scraps, and 


ed and sold. 
nails alone pay for the old shoes. 
these have also their value, for they are 


much sought after by certain specialists 
for agricultural purposes. 


HONOURS FOR WOMEN. 


IN a pamphlet entitled ‘* Les Femmes 
décorées de la Legion d’Honneur,” M. 
Alesson gives a complete list of the wom- 
en who have been given the red riband 
of the Legion of Honor since that order 
was founded, and the total now stands at 
thirty-four. Under the First Empire, 
only two female nominations were made, 
and these were both for military achieve- 


ments. The one was given to Virginie 


Ghesquitre, who had dressed herself as 
man and taken the place of her brother. 
who was not strong enough to stand the 
Enrolled in 
the 27th Regiment of the line, she dis- 
played great bravery, and obtained the 
rank of sergeant, her sex not being dis- 
covered until she was wounded in the 


fatigue of a soldier’s life. 


breast while rescuing her colonel from 
the enemy. 


The second was given to 
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TEMPERANCE EDUCATION IN UNITED STATES SCHOOLS. 


Marie Schelling, a Belgian woman, who 
enlisted out of liking for a military career, 
who fought at Jemmapes, where she re- 
ceived six sabre cuts, at Austerlitz, and 
at Jena, where she was wounded twice. 
In 1806, she was promoted to the rank of 
sub-lieutenant, and Napoleon decorated 
her with his own hand in 1808, granting 
her at the same time a pension of 7oof. 
The third woman decorated was a sister 
of charity, Saur Marthe, in 1815, while 
the only decoration given to a woman be- 
tween 1515 and 1851 was that accorded 
toacantini¢re named Perrot. From 1851 
to 1865 eight ribands were given to wom- 
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en, among them being that which the 
Emperor Napoleon affixed to the breast 
of Rosa Bonheur, and since the war the 
Legion of Honor has been less sparingly 
distributed, one of the recipients being 
Lady Pigot, in recognition of the ambu- 


Alto- 


gether seven women have been decorated 


lance work she did in 1870-71. 


for their services on the battle field, but 
no fewer than twenty of the thirty-four 
have been sisters of charity, while the 
only artist has been Rosa Bonheur. One 
of the last recipients of the red riband has 
been Madame Dieulafoy, the intrepid wife 
of the explorer in North Africa. 


TEMPERANCE EDUCATION IN UNITED STATES SCHOOLS. 


AccokDING to a return published by 
the Education Department in Washing- 
ton, instruction in physiology and hygiene. 
with special reference to the eflects of 
stimulants and narcotics on the system, 
is made compulsory by statute in all 
schools, at some portion of the course, in 
twenty-five out of the thirty-eight states, 
the district 
this instruc- 


inall the territories, and in 
of Columbia. In Missouri 


HAMPTON NORMAL AND 

Tue twenty-first year of the School 
opened Oct. 1, 1888, with an encouraging 
outlook. ‘The enrolment, Nov. 15th, is 
610, of whom 468 are Negroes, and 142 
Indians, besides eight Indian children 
under six years of age. With the ‘* Whit- 
tier” (Primary) Department of 300, 
there are gvo pupils on the school grounds. 
All but twelve are boarders from abroad, 
representing thirteen states and _ terri- 
tories, also China, Africa, the Hawaiian 
Islands and Cuba. The average age is 


AGRICULTURAL 


tion is compulsory only when required 
by the patrons of schools. The states in 
which it is compulsory are the following : 
—Maine, New 
Massachusetts. Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, West Virginia, South Carolina, 
Florida, Alabama, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota. lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Colorado. Nevada, Oregon and California. 


Hampshire. Vermont, 


INSTITUTE. 


seventeen years ; a little less than one-half 
Class rooms, dormito- 
The 
The 


need of our graduate workers in the South 


are young women. 
ries, shops and tables are crowded. 
spirit of students was never better. 


and West was never greater. 

The corps of officers, teachers and as- 
sistants in all departments numbers seven- 
ty-five. Total applications for admission 
this year, 812, of whom 175 girls and 310 
boys were refused, chiefly for want of 
room. 
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For two-thirds of the cost of its sup- 


port, the School depends on the gifts of 


friends. Sixty thousand dollars a year 
must be raised by contributions. 

There is in recent American history, 
no more remarkable development than 
the Southern Free School System, through 
which, it is estimated, five millions of dol- 
lars are annually expended for the educa- 
millions of Negroes in 


tion of seven 


15.000 common schools (over 2,000 of 


which are in Virginia alone), nearly two 
millions of which comes directly from 
the taxation of the Negroes themselves. 
Competent teachers are the great and 
pressing need ; the majority, to-day, being 
incompetent: many of them morally as 
for their posi- 


well as mentally unfit 


tions. Salariesand school-houses, suchas 
they are. are ready, but the men are 
wanting. 

In the country districts, which contain 
the majority and the best of the colored 
population, the teacher is, usually, the 
only fit and available leader. He, and he 
only, can build up Sunday-schools and 
temperance societies, initiate sound Chris- 
tian work, overcome the hostile influence of 
the ‘old time religion” and its votaries ; 
and, by his example, in farming and in 
other ways after the few school months 
are over, teach the gospel of hard work, 
and of skilled labor. Industrial training 
is as important as book knowledge. 

In the earlier stages of a people’s prog- 
ress, the teacher’s sphere is on the farm, 
in the shops, home and church, as well as 
in the school-heuse. During the past 
twenty years, our army of 750 graduates 
and ex-students has, in the South and 
West, done this many-sided work among 
an ignorant people, eager for knowledge 
and needing help. Gaining self-respect, 
they have secured the respect and good- 
will of all; prejudice has weakened, and 
peace andgprogress have followed them. 
The great majority of them are, in a 


small way, property holders. 
Phe} red ,race of our country has ad- 
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vanced rapidly in the past decade, yet jg 
still ina backward condition ; but needs 
only a fair chance, through public and 
private aid, which an intelligent public 
sentiment alone can secure. Our exact. 
ing civilization is upon them, and prog. 
ress through Christian education, or de- 
struction from white men’s vices, are the 
alternatives. 
Of the 256 
Hampton to their Western homes. three- 


Indians returned from 
fourths have done better than we had rea- 
son to expect. Of the one-fourth who 
have disappointed us, the majority were 
poor material of whom we expected noth- 
ing. The large majority are supporting 


themselves as) farmers, laborers. me- 
chanics, teachers, etc. ; their influence is 
already felt for progress, and it is steadily 
increasing. Many more than we can ac- 
commodate are willing to come. Our 
ten years’ work for Indians has fully 
demonstrated the success of practical ed- 
ucation for the red race. Government 
provides the board and clothing of 120 
Indians at $167 apiece. 


wholly dependent on charity. 


‘Twenty-two are 


The cost of training a student is seventy 


dollars a year, which we solicit from 


friends. The course is four years, The 
scholarship of $70.00 does not pay for 
board, washing, etc. (charged at $10.00 
a month apiece for the term of cight and 
one-half months), nor for clothing o1 
books. but it pays the cost of tuition— 
the salaries of officers, teachers and in- 
student 


dustrial instructors—which the 


cannot meet. Personal expenses (board. 
etc.), amounting to about $100.00 a term, 
are worked out, chiefly, in our thirteen 
shops, on the farms of 700 acres and 
in the household, sewing and other in- 
dustrial departments. 

Students’ annual earnings amount to 
about $50,000.00, much of which is non- 
productive ; but instruction is considered 
as important as production. In summer. 
from the middle of June to Oct. rst, all 
are at work ; about half at school (study- 
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MURDOCK FREE SURGICAL 


ing evenings), and half abroad securing the 
means to pay their way at school. Educa- 
tion by self-help is the Hampton idea. 

Besides tuition, a large general expense 
isto be met, for which contributions are 
asked. 
and serious. 

The endowment fund, now $182,000.00, 


The pressure for funds is constant 


MURDOCK FREE SURGICAL 

From the annual report we copy the 
following passages : 

The object of this institution is to re- 
lieve and cure in the simplest, safest and 
quickest way the numerous surgical ail- 
ments to\which women are subject. 

The method sought for the accomplish- 
ment of this object is based on the fact 
that every surgical operation of any mag- 
blood 


and shock to the nervous system, and the 


nitude whatever involves loss of 
additionally well-demonstrated fact, that 
in proportion to the rapidity of regenera- 


tion of the blood and toning up of the 
nervous system, in just such proportion 
is convalescence hastened. In pursuance 
therewith. each patient, for several days 
prior to and immediately after operation, 
is placed upon a dict of the most con- 
densed and at the same time the most 
easily assimilable nutriment which scien- 
tific experimentation has been able to pro- 
duce. 

The founder of this hospital feels con- 
firmed in his opinion, that this method is 
than 


better results 


heretofore adopted. for the reason that 


productive of any 
the records show a remarkably low mor- 
tality compared with other hospitals treat- 
ing similar cases. 

The hospital has sheltered. fed. cared 
for, and treated a total of 1.275 patients. 
A few deaths have occurred in patients 
prior to operation, 7. e., a limited number 


HOSPITAL 


HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 729 
is slowly growing, and it will, it is hoped, 
be remembered by those making distri- 
bution of their property. Five hundred 
thousand dollars are sought as a partial 
foundation. 

S.C. Armstrone, Principal. 

IF. N. GitmMan, Treasurer. 

Hampton, Va., Nov. 15, 1888. 


FOR WOMEN, BOSTON. 
of cases have been admitted in which the 
vitality had become so reduced by disease 
that death occurred a short time after en- 
tering the hospital. 

Of cases operated on but seventeen 
deaths have occurred. 

Many patients have shown, on leaving 
the hospital, remarkable gain in strength, 
vitality and weight; in one instance, a 
gain of twenty-five pounds is recorded in 
six weeks, another forty-five pounds in 
sixteen wecks, another thirty-five pounds 
in thirty-one weeks. 

The Hospital is supported entirely trom 
the private resources of the founder, 
whose convictions are so deeply rooted, 
that the object herein stated can best be 
accomplished by the method above men- 
tioned, that he is prompted to make this 
large annual expenditure of his time 
and money for the purpose of showing 
to others the truth of his convictions, and 
at the same time furnish a much-needed 
charity for the relief of suflering hu- 
manity. 

The Hospital, as at present organized, 
the 
stafls of surgeons, each utilizing separate 


is under direction of two. distinct 


and operating rooms, 
of The two 


schools of 


wards, examining 
and distinet corps nurses. 
dominant medicine are thus 
placed side by side. It is a source of re- 
eret to the Hospital management that the 


present attitude of the two factions makes 
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a division of the Hospital necessary. It 
is hoped that at no distant day this will be 
a thing of the past, and that representa- 
tives of the two factions may meet on the 
common ground of humanity and prog- 


ress, each respecting the convictions of 


the other, agreeing to differ, and holding 
fast to that which is good. It is also 
hoped that conciliation may then take 
place between the stafls of surgeons con- 
ducting the professional work of this Hos- 
pital, and that future annual reports may 
include the works of both. 

The building now occupied by the Hos- 
pital is located on Gainsborough street, 
corner Huntington avenue. It stands dis- 
connected from other buildings, and the 
windows of every ward overlook a wide 
range of city and suburb. A large ward 
with an eastern and southern 
furnishes accommodations for patients 
prior to operation and during convales- 


exposure 


cence. 

For critical cases undergoing severe and 
dangerous operations smaller wards are 
provided, where the patients can be kept 
in perfect quiet and attended by special 
nurses until recovery is assured. 

The hospital beds are of the best qual- 
ity, combining the two essential elements, 
comfort and simplicity. They are con- 
structed of a simple iron frame, with 
flexible woven wire and hair mattress. 
The total number of beds in the Hospital 
is 112, this number being divided equally 
between the two schools. 

The system of heating and ventilation 
adopted at the time the building was 
constructed has proved all that could be 


desired. Cold air from out-doors is 


drawn in through a shaft from the roof 


by a powerful steam-blower, carried over 
a coil of 5,500 feet of super-heated steam 
piping, and from thence forced under high 
By this method 


pressure into every ward. 
a temperature of 70° F. is easily main- 
tained in all the wards. 
rapid change of atmosphere throughout 
the whole building, and furnishes uncon- 


This insures a 


A HAND. 


taminated air at summer heat in perfectly 
controllable quantity. In summer, when 
artificial heat is unnecessary, fresh air 
from without is blown through the build. 
ing for an hour at a time twice daily, 
affording grateful relief to the patients, 
and providing an atmosphere in marked 
contrast to the stagnant air aftlorded by 
buildings which depend on open windows 
and cold ventilating flues. This is done 
in early morning and later evening, while 
In. this 
manner an actual reduction of tempera- 


the outer atmosphere is cool. 


ture amounting to eight degrees is often 
produced in a few minutes, while the 
apparent reduction, 7. e., 
relief which comes from thus setting in 
motion strong currents of air through the 
wards, is much greater. All water-closets 
are provided with the most approved 


the feeling of 


system of ventilation, and, though the 
Hospital has been occupied over one year 
and the closets in daily use by a large 
number of patients, not the slightest foul 
odor can be detected. 


ADMISSION OF PATIENTS. 


Women only are admitted to the hos- 
pital for treatment. 

Only those cases which can be relieved 
or cured by a surgical operation are re- 
ceived. 

The Hospital is restricted to eyneeco- 
logical cases. 

Patients applying in person should pre- 
sent themselves by 9.30 A.M. — Physicians 
applying by letter should fill out a blank 
which will be furnished, and forward it 
to the admitting surgeon. 

Physicians wishing to bring patients for 
examination and consultation should ad- 
dress a note to that eflect to the admitting 
surgeon a few days prior to the intended 
visit. 

This charity is not restricted to residents 
of Massachusetts or New England. It's 
desired that its beneficence shall be ex- 
tended as widely as_ possible, without 
reference to residence, nationality, creed, 
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BOSTON PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION. 


or color. ‘Thus far patients have been 


received and treated from 


Canada, Prince Edward Island, 
Texas, Colorado, 

Alabama, Minnesota, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, 

Maine. Vermont, 


Massachusetts, New Hampshire. 

This Hospital is fvee to all patients 
complying with the above requirements. 
Examination, consultation, operation, 
board, nursing, and treatment all are free. 

The following is a summary table which 
shows the amount and character of the 
work of the department of the Hospital 


represented by this Report :— 


SUMMARY. 
Total number of cases treated, 548 
Total number of operations, 516 
Total deaths from cases operated on, II 
Deaths in cases not operated on, 6 
Average number of days in Hospital, 34% 
~ - > after 
operation, 2612 


Total cases treated, including old school 
and Homoeopathic wards, 1278 
Total deaths, 17 
It will be seen by reference to the above 
table that a total of 516 operations have 
with a mortality of 
A total ot 


been performed, 
eleven only, or 2.07 per cent. 
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seventeen deaths is found recorded in the 
table; but six of those were in cases 
where no operation had been performed, 
or long after operation, from a return of 
the original disease. The Hospital man- 
agement can but feel much satisfaction 
that so large a number of surgical cases, 
including many difficult and dangerous 

carried — safely 
The number in- 


operations, have been 
through to recovery. 
cludes twenty-four laparotomies, some of 
them for the relief of desperate and ob- 
scure conditions. Two operations on the 
kidneys; five total extirpations of the 
uterus per vaginam for cancer of the 
cervix; six herniotomies; eighty-seven 
cases of rupture of the perineum; one 
hundred and ninety-seven cases of lacer- 
ation of the cervix uteri. 

It is a specially noticeable fact that the 
average length of time which each pa- 
tient has remained in the hospital is but 
34% days, and the time after operation 
but 26% days. This isa remarkably low 
average for such a class of cases, and has 
been maintained in spite of the fact that 
a number of patients have remained in 
the Hospital several months, and one 
fourteen months. 





BOSTON PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION. 


[From Annual Report. 


In reviewing the work of the Associa- 
tion for the year ending September 30, 
there is found but little requiring especial 
mention, or that has not been repeated in 
previous reports. The officers and visit- 
ors have continued faithfully to practice 
the usual methods for the relief of the de- 
serving poor and the suppression of street 
beggary. The business of the Association 
seems to be increasing ; and the sums ex- 
pended in charities grow larger from year 
to year. 


Although giving away more and more 
in charity, the increase is not bestowed 
upon the chronic cases of poverty which 
formerly made up the largest part of our 
beneficiaries. To the improvident; to 
those too ready to accept charity ; and to 
applicants whose exertions towards self- 
support would be diminished in propor- 
tion to the help they might receive,—and 
this is a large class,—assistance is given, 
—as it always has been,—only when ab- 
solutely indispensable. But the Associa- 
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tion is now able to reach a better class of 
poor residents, and to furnish relief in a 
manner practically unknown not many 
years ago. On the present list of bene- 
ficiaries are many families of undoubted 


respectability, once in comfortable circum-- 


stances, but now needing permanent and 
solid assistance. To several of these are 
given monthly or weekly allowances of 
money. A greater liberality is practised 
towards families and individuals repre- 
senting special cases of this nature. In 


other ways also has the scope and use. 


fulness of the Association been enlarged, 
and the variety of its operations extended 
and improved. The Society of the Asso- 
ciated Charities through its conferences, 
and by means of its large and_ industri- 
ous body of Visitors, is continually bring- 
ing to our notice, and recommending 
for aid, exceptional cases of destitution 
not likely to have been reached by the 
Provident Association in the ordinary 
way. 


OPEN LIBRARIES. 


WE beg the attention of librarians to 
the following statements and suggestions 
made by Mrs. Sanders of the Public Li- 
brary in Pawtucket, R. I. The legisla- 
ture of Rhode Island has printed the 
whole of her report, very widely. 

An old man said to me a few days 
since: ‘I get little time for reading now, 
but I love to come in and look at the 
books ; they bring to mind many a thing 
that I read long ago, and I carry it with 
me all the day through ; ’t is an education 
just to be with them.” You say, how can 
this be done without loss of books? 

Ten years of experience has taught us 
that there is a point of honor in these 
working people in this regard, with which 
we must come in contact to fully appre- 
ciate; we have lost no more books with 
our open system than other libraries with 
their closed shelves. 

Understanding fully the value of a cat- 
alogue, espegially a closely classified one, 
to the scholar, to an uneducated man it is 
a labyrinth through which he gropes till 
in despair he either lays it aside or appeals 
for help. What is a catalogue to a man 
who asks for ‘*a book on birds,” and 
when we direct an attendant to give him 
a certain work on ornithology, quickly 


replies, ‘*’Tis not that I want; ’tis a 
book on birds ;” or the girl who wants an 
** adequate book” to furbish up her soci- 
ety manners. Not one in ten persons 
comes to a library with a definite object. 
Roaming at will among the books, the 
sight of Blaikie’s ** How To Get Strong” 
has been the first step toward the recovery 
of health otherwise lost ; John B. Gough’s 
‘* Darkness and Daylight” has brought 
in the same way happiness to a wretched 
household; while Andrew Carnegie’s 
‘¢ Triumphant Democracy ” has awakened 
in more than one citizen an interest and 
pride in his native or adopted country 
heretofore unknown. 

There are the contents of the shelves to 
select from; no fear of any one leaving 
the library without a book ; whereas, after 
presenting from the catalogue a list ot 
books to be returned as ‘* not in,” he 
either ‘* hasn’t time,” or ‘+ will make no 
further trouble,” and passes out unsatisfied. 

I have already said that a_ possibility 
in one community may be impracticable 
in another ; with us this open system has 
proved an unqualified success. 

A community of this class is not ag- 
gressive ; on the contrary they are in a 
library rather shy. They should be met 
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OPEN LIBRARIES. 





the drawing-room. Make them welcome 
as they enter the library,—it is their own ; 
help them to cultivate a personal pride in 
it; ascertain their tastes (many of them 
will surprise us), and call their attention 
to such works as will gratify them, grad- 
ually leading them to higher standards 
when it is necessary. 

There are lying on our tables week 
after week by actual count 600 papers, 
magazines and books, from ‘+ Baby Days” 
to ** The Cathedrals of the World,” free 
tothe public. This has ceased to be an 
experiment, for during the ten years our 
losses have not amounted to $10; and 
there are days when nearly if not quite 
500 persons sit at our tables. 

Brockton, Mass., has a reading-room 
to which children are admitted, and 
which they are encouraged to visit, so well 
patronized that it will soon double its 
seating capacity. 

Waltham, Mass., has taken a step in 
the right direction. The trustees of the 
public library have supplied two tables in 
their waiting-room with W7de Awake 
and St. .Vicho/as for the children. 

Lowell, Mass., admits children during 
the day, and suppiies them with juvenile 
magazines. Manchester, N. H.. 
children to the reading-room ; but unfor- 


admits 


tunately, from various causes, they are 
unable to offer the necessary attractions, 
and few visit it. 

Newport, R. I., can only furnish .S¢. 
Nicholas for want of money, but children 
may come and go at their pleasure. 

Olneyville, R. 1., is offering every in- 
ducement that their means will allow, to 
draw children to their reading-room ; and 
to interest and instruct them seems to be 
the object of those in charge. 

Willimantic, Conn., admits children at 
the age of twelve years. 

Somerville, Mass., supplies juvenile 
magazines, and has no limit to age. 

Springfield, Mass., also admits chil- 
dren at all ages. 





with prompt service, and the courtesy of 
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The Boston Public Library, the parent 
of the public libraries of New England, 
true to its paternal instinct, begins to 
exert its influence over the children at the 


earliest years. 

The movement in New York by the 
members of ** The Children’s Library 
Association” to establish a free library 
for the use of children in that city, is a 
project which cannot be too highly com- 


” 


mended, and one which I hope to see 
followed by all of our large cities. 

There are doubtless others from whom 
we would be glad to hear, but I confess 
that, after visiting and inquiring among 
public libraries concerning this work, 
I became and ceased in- 
vestigation, for the popular verdict 
seems to be ** Children and Dogs not 


disheartened 


allowed.” 

With our experience in this work with 
the children since the opening of our li- 
brary in 1877, and knowing the possibili- 
ties only waiting for development, I am 
emboldened to speak earnestly. 

Let us gather the children in; give 
‘+ milk for babes,” in the illustrated books 
which they may understand though they 
cannot read; juvenile magazines and lit- 
erature of a healthy nature to counteract 
the pernicious trash that is flooding our 
communities. 

It is only necessary to refer you to the 
specimens of flash literature which our 
boys have relinquished to us, with pale 
faces and trembling hands, after reading 
from the scrap-book here on exhibition 
the cuttings from the newspapers of the 
day showing the bad influence of the dime 
novel. It tells its own story far better 
than I can tell it, and the one in whose 
mind this great remedial agent originated 
is daily blest in seeing the good results ot 
his experiment. 

Help the children to begin early to un- 
derstand that even they are of use in a 
community ; awaken their pride and am- 
bition in the right direction, and their fu- 
If there are those who 


ture is assured. 
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doubt the practicability of this work, 
and, like Hosea Biglow, would 


I have endeavored to show that upon 
the influence of the public library work. 
ing in harmony with the spirit of the 
churches and the schools, with the Single 
come and see our ‘** Flower Band,” num- object of the highest welfare of the peo. 
bering 200 children, gathered from the 


“Give more for one live bobolink 
Than a square mile of larks in printer's ink,” 


ple, depends much of the prosperity, 
morality, and culture of our industrial 
brary and reading-room, from five years communities,—I might also say of our 
of age to fourteen; from the little fellow 
who brings three wilted daisies, or a rose 
without a stem, to the dainty miss with a 
bouquet from the greenhouse. 


little girls and boys who frequent our li- 
country; but when we consicer that 
there are less than 6,000 public libraries 
in the United States, are we not tempted 
to say in the words of old, ‘* What are 
Their badges signify a pledge to bring they among so many?” 

But let us 
spirit that gave power to feed the multi- 
tude from the ‘* five loaves and fishes” 
ness to a shadowed household, also to til] lives in the hearts of men to animate 
seek out such homes and report them. 
Several names have been already stricken 
from our list, of those who have died 
leaving a blessing for these little mission- 


flowers once a week if possible, and to 
respond to a call to distribute them in any 
place where they will add a bit of bright- 


remember that the same 


them to good works, as shown by Messrs. 
Ames, Hail, Pratt, Carnegie, Osterhout, 
Newberry, and a host: of others whose 
names are yet to be engraved as public 
benefactors on the tablets of public libra- 
The influence of this work upon the ries, 


aries. 


children and the community cannot be 
told. It must be seen to be appreciated. 


May God speed the work ! 


+e 


REPORTS OF CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS. 


Bosron. Industrial Aid Socétety. 
Fifty-third Annual Report.  Pres?- 
dent, Thomas C. Amory; Secretary, 
Minnie C. Whitman. The object is to 
assist and advance the interests of work- 
ing people and to promote the public 

Current expenses, $3.898.78 ; 
balance on hand, $722.94. 

Boston. Roxbury Charitable Soctety. 
Ninety-fourth Annual Report. 
dent, Edward B. Reynolds ; Secretary, 
M. E. Ware. 
poverty in Roxbury,—now a part of the 
city of hundred and 
ninety-four families have been aided. 
representing 2,814 persons. Last year 
672. representing 2.706 persons. There 
were 316 new cases in the year. The 


good. 


Prest- 
The object is to relieve 


Boston. Six 


society maintains a wood-yard, where 
work was given to 237 men,—** against 
207 last year.” Nine hundred and 


ninety articles of clothing and bedding 
were distributed. The receipts for cur- 
rent expenses were $8,318.76. The 
expenses are balanced to meet this, 
the balance at the beginning of the 
year being $347.00, and at the end of 
the year $6.00. The society holds in 
funds about $19,000. 

ostoNn. Children's Aid 
Twenty-fourth Annual Report. — Pres- 
tdent, George S. Hale; Clerk, Horace 
D. Chapin. 


Society. 


The ‘* purpose is to pro- 


vide temporary homes for vagrant, des 


titute and exposed children and _ those 
under criminal prosecution of tender 
age in the city of Boston and its vicinity 
and of providing for them such other 
or further relief as may be advisable, 
to rescue them from moral ruin.” Cur- 
rent expenses, $14,755.95; balance on 
hand, $269.10. 
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NEW 


Boston. Girls’ Friendly Society. 
Mass. Diocesan Organtzation. An- 
nual Report. President, Miss Pad- 
dock; Secretary, Miss Edith Lombard. 
This is a wide-spread association for 
binding together women who are mem- 
bers of the Episcopal church for mut- 
ual help and religious strength. No 


treasurer’s report. 
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MontrEAL. Déet Dispensary. Ninth 
Annual Report. Convener, Miss De 
Witt; Secretary, Miss I. S. C. Mac- 
Pherson. The society dispenses such 
nourishing diet as is needed by the sick 
and has added a ‘ Visiting Nurse” 
department to this excellent charity. 
Current expenses, $1,310.86; balance 
on hand, $125.51. 


—~-e@- 


NEW 


BisteE StrupiES COVERING THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 
1889. Geo. F. Pentecost. New York 
and Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Com- 
pany. 

CuattEn MorrGAGES ON SALOON 
Fixtures. R. Graham. New York: 
Church Temperance Society. 

Civi. GOVERNMENT. R. E. Clement. 
A. Lovell & Co. 
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Baker & Taylor Co. 

How Sue Dip Ir: or, COMFORT ON 
$150 a Year. M. Cruger. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. In this book the 
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ing a small house, and in a systematic 
method of economic living. The narra- 
tive in every particular is based on facts, 
and will be found suggestive to people 
with small incomes. 
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C. Ewart. Thos. Whitaker. 
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John W. Burgen. New York: Scrib- 
ner & Welford. 
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bock. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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(Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Barnett, 


of St. Jude’s Church, at the East End of 


London). 
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TION. Baker & Taylor Co. 
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Unirep Starrs. J. H. Thiry. 


BOOKS. 

SEVEN CONVENTIONS (for making 
American Constitutions). A.W. Clason. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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NATIONAL Lessons For 1889. Edward 
E. Hale. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Sure to SucceEp. J. Train David- 
son. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& Son. Mr. Spurgeon says: ‘* These 
talks are direct, practical and pungent, 
such as young men like to hear. They 
are crowded with points of counsel and 
direction ; they will be invaluable to any 


young man, and all so plainly and forci- 
bly told, and so fully illustrated, that one 
can but pursue the reading of them to 


the end.” 

THE Evecr Lapy. George MacDon- 
ald. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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W. Peck. F. A. Stokes & Bros. 

THE Rercorp oF A HuMAN SOUL. 
Horace G. Hutchinson. New York: 
Longmans, Green& Co. **. . . . . This 
short narrative... . . is not a novel— 
a work of fiction... . . the extracts 
from the diaries are genuine; they are 
what they pretend to be, honest records 
of a soul’s strugglings and experiences as 
they appeared to the consciousness of him 
who suffered them.” 
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Jewell and Howard Crosby. New York: 
<. Steiger & Co. 

THE WorkiInG CuurcuH. C. F. 
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LEND A HAND, 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 
ORGANIZED PHILANTHROPY. 
EDWARD E. HALE, D. D., 
EDITOR. 


JOHN STILMAN SMITH, 
MANAGER. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
New subscribers, who send us their 
orders AT ONCE, will receive the maga- 
zine regularly until the end of 1889 by 
the payment of two dollars. 
$2 a year, 20 cents per single number. 
Send all orders to publishers of 
LEND A HAND, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Lenp A Hanp begins the fourth year 
with an enlarged field. It will be the or- 
gan of the Society for Promoting Good 
Citizenship,—established last year in Bos- 
ton,—and will publish the reports and 
circulars of that society. 

Our correspondence with all of the 
United States, and that with the princi- 
pal cities of Europe, is greatly enlarged, 
and enables us to publish accounts of 
special improvements in every quarter. 

It is the organ of the Ten Times One 
Is Ten Clubs in all their several forms. 

We have enlisted the cordial personal 
assistance of writers who are thorough 
students of social science, and publish 
the most serious discussions of that science. 
At the same time we expect to meet the 
needs of charity visitors in detail, pub- 
lishing the best results of the Charity Or- 
ganization Societies in this country and 
in Europe. 

Address publishers of 

LEND A HAND, 
3, Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Lenp A Hanpv.—Edward Everett 
Hale’s ‘‘ Magazine of Organized Charity” 
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DEPARTMENT. 


is the best practical exponent in that fiel 
of Christian labor. Wecommend it heart 
ily to all engaged or interested in philan 
thropic work. It is healthy, practical 
sensible and wide-awake from cover tq 
cover. There is no crankiness or cant o 
pessimistic malaria in it, but it is fullo 
practical Christian benevolence and com 
mon sense.—Léterary Observer. 


LEeNp A Hanp.—The happy possessor 
of wealth and leisure in our cities and 
throughout the country are, as a rule, ex 
tremely generous and charitable. Bu 
one of the wisest sayings of the poet’s in 
spiration is in the lines, 

“ Evil is wrought for want of thought 
As well as want of heart.” 

And it may as truly be said that muc 
good is lost for want of a directing hand 
Every rich man and woman, and ever 
man and woman, who, while not rich 
wishes to give what little he can spare, ta 
the best advantage, should subscribe at 
once to LENpD A Hanp. It is not only 
a director of charitable effort, but an in 
citer thereto. No one can read 
good work going on, without feeling a 
active desire to ‘‘lend a hand.”—Sa 
Francisco Gazette. 


LeENp A Hanp.—The great work 0 
the philanthropic and the charitable is be 
ing done along definite lines and through 
organized effort. Various publication 
devoted to organized philanthropy are ma- 
terially assisting in the work, and of these 
the foremost is Lend A Hanp, which i 
now in its third volume and which circu- 
lates in all parts of the country. By care- 
ful correspondence in every State in the 
Union, in the Dominion of Canada and 
in Europe this journal is able to print 
early accounts of the more interesting ef- 
forts made for the reform of criminals, the 
prevention of pauperism, the relief of pov 
erty, and, in general, the improvement 0 
our social order. The organizations 0 
young people for purposes of public 
spirit, which take the name of Lend a 
Hand Clubs, Wadsworth Clubs and Ten 
Times One Clubs, are represented | 
this journal.— Bethlehem Times. 
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Cambridge, Hoys’ Aid, History of, 649; Chel- 
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